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Imagineering , n. The fine art of 
deciding, where do I go from here? 


Right while we, everyone, are working at top 


speed for Defense, we are stared in the face with 
this sober question: How can we maintain 
employment when this war is over? 

We here at Alcoa are working to the limit 
with everything we’ve got to make the alumi- 
num needed for victory. We know no other 
duty. We know no answer except work . .. work 
to win through to peace. 

But, Americans look ahead, too. They see 
that jobs for all are the first essential to a 
peaceful peace. But national committees and 
planning boards cannot make jobs. Only 
Imagineering can do that. 

We have coined the word to pin down the 
thought that it is the individual executive, 
daring to let his imagination soar, and then 
engineering it down to earth—it is you doing 
just that to your business, who will win the 
peace for yourself, and for America, 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Alcoa Aluminum is the liveliest tool for you 
to do your Imagineering with. 

Start with the bald facts that what America 
must have when this thing is over is a low 
price structure, new things to make and use, 
new services to render, new ways to make 
and do old things. 

Match the new low prices of aluminum, the 
new techniques, the new alloys and the old 
fundamentals of light weight and all the rest, 
against what you yourself face, and what 
America needs, and you have found the groove 
to let your Imagineering run in. 

Two can run better than one in that groove. 
We have the old-fashioned idea that if we can 
help you look at your future audaciously in 
terms of the product we make, that teamwork 
will help us both employ more men at a time 
when America is going to need employment. 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh. 
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NEWS within the Nevus 


SPREAD OF RATIONING.................. Lh 
For months industry has been on the ra- 
tion system. Now it’s the consumers’ turn. 
Automobiles and tires are only the first 
items in a long list of household goods that 
will be placed under strict control, doled 
out by ration boards. Here is told what 
conditions make the system 
how it will work. 


necessary, 


ee i iinntcnesacnntentssineenncse P. 11 
Tin and rubber—the U. S. is short on both. 
This article explains why; reveals the plans 
for making up the shortage . . . the facts 
about progress on those plans. 


BASES U. S. MUST HAVE.............. P. 12 
How can the U.S. and Britain get at Ja- 
pan, now that Manila is lost, Singapore 
blanketed by Nippon’s air power? Two 
courses are open .. . two methods of tak- 
ing the war to Japan’s doorstep. The out- 
line is presented as Washington’s strate- 
gists see the picture. 


BIG BOMBER: OUR WEAPON........ P. 14 
Big, four-motored bombers, battleships of 
the air, give this country an unsurpassed 
weapon for offensive warfare. And the 
United States can build bombers 
than any other country in the world. 
Meaning of this one fact is amply ex- 
plained in this article. 


more 


DEFICIT OF 25 BILLIONG................ P. 15 
The President used a phrase—‘half the 
national income’”—to measure the war ef- 
fort that’s ahead. Translated in terms of 
dollars his forecast means an astronomical 
national debt . . . In terms of taxes, living 
standards, Government regulation, it 
means sweeping changes in the lives of 
every U.S. citizen. Analyzed are the 
changes, their effects. 


TROUBLES OF OUR NAVY.............. P. 16 
For weeks the American people have 
watched Japan strike blow after blow in 
the Pacific—practically unmolested by 





the United States Navy. As they watched 
the question grew: why? The answer— 
that this country is fighting a two-ocean 
war with a one-ocean Navy—covers a lot 
of ground, including charges of shortsight- 
edness in Congress and traditionalism in 
the Navy. 


BR iii ticcnassssscnereinseinies P.18 
The Japanese are sinking submarines with- 
in sight of our own coasts—and destroyers 
are the main protection against undersea 
raiders. That makes the Pictogram’s prog- 
ress report on production of destroyers 
timely, significant reading. 


MARCH OF INDUSTRY...............0000. P. 30 
Behind the front-line trenches are endless 
assembly lines of production—the real bat- 
tlefield of this war. The March of Industry 
presents the first of a series that will tell 
how American industry is meeting the 
challenge of total war. It shows how air- 
craft manufacturers in the United States 
have transformed their small industry 
into a full-grown production machine .. . 
despite heartbreaking difficulties. 
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Announcing — 
the Meares | 


; of battle that overhanggixills 
the Pacific... 
Smoke of defense that screens the outpost 





batt lit 
It v 












of democracy... peace 
Smoke of burning courage that feeds thiools, 
steadily-advancing flame of victory... ndus' 


Originates in the smokestacks of Americatprogr 
industry. It pours in clouds from factorie§ It v 
where eighteen men labor to maintain eaciffhe k: 
soldier in the field... ng 

Where draftsmen’s pencils scratch ovfgre b 
bombers, nimble fingers assemble precisiog It 1 
instruments, welders’ torches knit the seam#ment: 





















of battleships, proving grounds test tanks anifing o1 
heavy artillery... 

Where, in short, World War II is being wa 
—behind the lines. Industry fights this war! 
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Ace is the most dramatic trug 1. 

serial story of our generation ... a story ofgure 
might and mass production ...a story of unifthe A 
fied action... ane 









A story that The United States News if 2. 
proud to bring you in a new wartime departgment 
ment—THE MARCH OF INDUSTRY-fo, ’ 
beginning in this issue and continuing weekly pe 
for the duration. TI 

THE MARCH OF INDUSTRY will givefmarc 
you arunning cross-section view into the mang Ke 









ufacture of each of the five essential imple#s ¢v 


ments of modern warfare: aircraft, shipsjpens: 
$ th 





tanks, arms, ammunition. 

It will take you on tours of inspectiomp® t 
through defense plants, into executive officesP" } 
It will introduce you to the men in overallgami 
who are carrying on our fight with manual R 
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ludustry— 


iRkills ... to the men in business suits who are 
battling with brainpower. 





It will cover the elements of conversion from 
beacetime to wartime production: machinery, 
S thifools, labor. It will report how each field of 
mdustry is fitting into the giant national 
Ticajprogram. 





‘Orie It will show what is happening to the tires, 
eacithe kitchen gadgets, the hardware, the wash- 
ng machines, and other civilian goods you 
oufare being called upon to sacrifice. 
isiog It will be geared to current news develop- 
eamgments and to the most recent trends appear- 
S anijing on the industrial front. 
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war: Ia presenting THE MARCH 
DF INDUSTRY, The United States News 
eels that... 
> trug 1. A tied-together, consecutive, over-all pic- 
ry igure of industry-at-war has been needed by 
f unifthe American public in general, by the nation’s 
anagement group in particular; 
ws if 2. Because of its concentration on govern- 
spartgment and business, its location in Washing- 
RY-fton, The United States News is best equipped 
eeklyto perform this essential job. 
THE MARCH OF INDUSTRY is your 
| givegmarch, too. 
mang Keeping in step with news of production 
mplegs even more important than keeping up with 
shipspensational headlines from abroad. For this 
s the news that tells you how the war will 
sctiofg0 tomorrow and what impacts it will have 
fficesP2 you, your business, your position, your 
erallgamily, your holdings. 
anudj Read THE MARCH OF INDUSTRY! 
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__ Nhe March of the Memy. 


Ban on Automobile Sales . .. Government Plan to Insure Cargoes 











. . . Limitation on Use of Tin . . . Permission for Price Rises 


Curtailed output. War’s impact on 
civilian industry was felt sharply as the 
new year dawned. Reverses in the Pacific, 
coupled with rising military and naval de- 
mands, prompted the Government to issue 
sudden curtailment orders on use of steel 
and other metals, as well as materials im- 
ported from the Far East. 

By its dramatic action, Government of- 
ficials revealed a tendency to disregard 
welfare of nonessential industries as the 
need to switch to war production intensi- 
fies. Both plants and workers apparently 
are expected to find their own niches in the 
growing war economy. 

Automobiles: Hardest de- 
livered to the automobile industry. The 
Office of Production Management banned 
all retail sales of new passenger cars and 
light trucks until January 15. From Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson Americans 
learned that there are 450,000 new cars 
on hand: that 200,000 are likely to be made 
this month. After January 31, new car 
output will come to a stop. The new car 
supply will be distributed to the Govern- 
ment, essential civilian users and a few 
to the good neighbors of Latin America. 

Furniture: Metal furniture manufac- 
turers are ordered to curtail steel orders by 
40 per cent through April 1. Purpose of this 
order, as of the automobile order, is to 
conserve steel and other materials. OPM’s 
goal is to find 100,000 tons of steel for mili- 
tary use. Furniture makers are encouraged 
to use wood for chairs, desks and cabinets. 


blow was 


Raw Materials. Industrial supplies are 
becoming increasingly scarce as the Gov- 
ernment moves to conserve materials for 
war industries. Tin, zinc, wood pulp, and 
burlap are under restrictions. 

Tin: Effective March 31, 29 nonessential 
industries are ordered to discontinue us- 
ing tin. Among them: jewelry, eyelets, 
fasteners, household furnishings, refriger- 
ator trays, toys, buttons and buckles, foil. 
Meanwhile, production must hobble along 
at a 50 per cent rate. Tin used for con- 
tainers is due to be slashed. 

Zinc: Requirements for the Government 
pool have been stepped up 2 per cent for 
January, now -amount to 23,000. short 
tons. Supply situation is not considered 
critical, but larger tonnages will be re- 
quired by war industries. 

Wood pulp: Rationing of wood pulp for 
paper is foreseen. War production is ex- 
pected to require 300,000 tons of kraft 
paper, used for packing. Mills now making 
book paper may be. forced to switch to 
wrapping paper. 
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THE WAR WEEK 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Day-by-day record of American war 


activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 
Dec. 27: Japanese reinforcements land 


in strength in Philippines .. . Fighting des- | 
ultory in North, heavy in Lamon Bay area j 
... Two U.S. destroyers damaged in Far | 
East ... Enemy submarines active off Pa- | 
cific Coast. 


Dec. 28: Manila bombed. after being de- 
clared an open city ... Fighting continues 
on all fronts in Luzon. 


Dec. 29: U.S. lines shortened around 
Manila .. . Enemy heavily reinforced with 
infantry, tank divisions, horse cavalry .. . 
Air attacks heavy ... U.S. submarines sink 
two additional enemy ships . Another 
U.S. destroyer damaged slightly. 


Dec. 30: Damage to Manila severe ... 
Situation unchanged on Midway Island ... 
Japanese submarines suspected off Alaska. 


Manila: | 
Wounded 


Dec. 31: Japanese advance on 
air force controls highway .. . 
evacuated to Australia. 


Jan. 1: U.S. forces united north of 
Manila; continue to resist strong enemy 
advance ... Enemy submarines shell three 
islands in the Hawaiian group. 


Jan. 2: Manila falls... 
Cavite on Manila Bay. 


Navy evacuates 











Burlap: Amendment to conservation or- 
der provides that arriving cargoes of bur- 
lap may be used to fill A-1-j priority orders, 
orders for sandbags or defense supplies. 
Conversion of paper industry to heavier 
grades is expected to relieve burlap short- 
ages somewhat. 

Oils: Deliveries of vegetable oils and fats 
have been restricted by OPM. Processors 
are limited to 90-day inventories for some 
1,800 oils and fats, including cottonseed, 
linseed, soy bean, coconut and lard. 


Prices. Senate Banking Committee re- 
ported a price control bill nearer the de- 
of Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson than the House proposal. A single 
administrator would be allowed to fix 
ceilings, but for farm products not at less 
than 110 per cent of parity. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Henderson, fighting a rearguard action 
against increases, lifted ceilings on fats and 
oils, on cooking and heating stoves. 


sires 


War contracts. OPM’s Contract Dis- 
tribution Division has obtained co-opera- 
tion from the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice. Antitrust field of- 
fices will pass on plans of War Industry 
Production Associations to combine small 
manufacturers into pools for war orders. 
Meanwhile, OPM announced that to date 


63 firms had received 77 per cent of { 
dollar volume of defense business. 


Patents. Commerce Secretary Jesse Joy 
announced appointment of a patent plaj 
ning commission to stimulate invention a 
research to ease the shock of postwar 4 
justment. Members are Dr. C. F. Kette 
ing of General Motors; Owen D. Youy 
former General Electric chairman; Chest 
C. Davis, St. Louis Federal Reserve Bay 
president; Edward F. McGrady, shippiy 
executive; Francis P. Gaines, president 
Washington and Lee University. 















Shipping. Added to the U.S. merch 
fleet were 16 Finnish ships, laid up j 
ports since the war began. The vessd 
totaling 51,878 gross tons, were requis 
tioned by the U.S. Maritime Commissi 
Before the Finnish seizure, the Commissig 
had taken over some 80 merchantma 
most of Danish or Italian registry. 


Insurance. The Maritime Commissi 
also announced preparations to insure ¥ 
cargoes in a Government insurance « 
poration. A $40,000,000 fund will be 
to insure shipowners who are dissatisfel 
with rates quoted by insurance firms. 


Hosiery. Colors of ladies’ hosiery : 
scheduled to contract in variety unk 
OPM plans. A shortage of dyestuffs prom 
ises to reduce all hose to six shades, whi 
now account for 75 per cent of sales. 
mere 25 per cent is made of 100 other hue 


Radio. The nation’s largest radio chain, 
the National Broadcasting Co. and tk 
Columbia Broadcasting System, came wu 
der fire from the Department of Justic 
Civil suits filed in Chicago against th 
companies charge violation of the ant 
trust laws and allege that the two chaili 
together have 85 per cent of the night 
time radio power in the country. 





Man power. Concern over reports thil 
employers are discharging aliens and fo 
eign-born citizens was voiced by Presidetl 
Roosevelt. Describing such a_ policy “4 
stupid as it is unjust,” the Chief Exect 
tive urged all private employers to adop 
a “sane policy” regarding aliens and for 
eign-born. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Stimson announeé 
the Army had reversed its decision to st 
accepting voluntary enlistments, woul 
make a recruiting campaign in the 18-tolf 
age bracket—the group exempted by t 
latest draft amendments. 
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NOW SGU AUG 


Outlook is for more U.S. defeats before there are victories, for a long 
hard struggle ahead as a result of defeats that already have been suffered. 

There is no use blinking the fact.....This country has just had its worst 
defeat by a foreign foe since the British burned Washington back in 1814. 

And: Defeat is by a nation the U.S. Navy and Army had prepared for 40 
years to fight. Both services were "blitzed" in four weeks when the fight came. 

It's not an inspiring record. It undermines U.S. prestige throughout the 
Far East and in Latin America. It adds greatly to the problems to be faced. 

Fact that the British at Dunkerque, Narvik, Crete were able to evacuate, 
while United States forces were left unaided, doesn't add any to the glory of 
the events. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














Lessons this time are being learned by Army-Navy. They are these..... 

To send forces into action, at sea or on land, without full air support is 
disastrous. Japan, a tiny nation industrially, won her Hawaii and Philippine 
and Malay victories because she could command the air against her enemies. 

To leave valuable planes without bombproof protection is fatal. Flying 
Fortresses that might have bombed Japan from Manila never got into the air. 
Large numbers of planes in Hawaii and Philippines were destroyed on the ground. 

To decide to defend a point and then not provide adequate forces is to 
court disaster. Decision recently was made that the Philippines could and would 
be defended. Then preparations were inadequate. It was "too little, too late." 

To divide forces and equipment is dangerous. U.S. planes, tanks, guns in 
recent months flowed to England, to Egypt, to Russia, to the Near East and--in- 
cidentally--to the Philippines. Nobody got much of anything as a result. 

Now: There will be much explaining, much arguing. But: Basically, the les- 
sons learned will be taken to heart. That's a gain, in the end. 














Big task now is to check further Japanese conquests. 

In that task: The people of this country are to learn much about Dutch East 
Indies, about Malaya and Burma and Sarawak and other distant places. 

It's toward and into these places that Japan now is driving. U.S. troops 
will turn up there. So will the U.S. Navy and its air force. They're far away. 

But: If Japan gets the Indies, she gets the oil she needs. If she cuts into 
Burma, she shuts the one remaining route for supplies to China. If she holds on 
in Malaya and Sarawak, she makes Singapore untenable as a naval base. 











The task is first to check Japan's drive, then to start a United States- 
British drive northward, retaking the areas that now are being lost. That 
isn't easy. 

Yet: It's made necessary by the difficulty of attacking Japan directly by 
air. Russia isn't going to permit the United States use of her air bases any 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


time soon. Air forces in China can be su’ »lied only with great difficulty. 

The war effort to be made at home now is to be immense. 

Roosevelt says that the goal, to be reached in the year starting July l, 
is to be measured by the expenditure of $50,000,000,000 a year on war alone. 

Actual spending is more likely to be about $40,000,000,000. Even so: It is 
a very impressive total. It means that 18 months from now the Germans and the 
Japanese will become fully aware of what now is "potential" U.S. power. 

This potential today is represented by nearly $10,000,000,000 of new war 
plant, built or building, by the automobile industry, the household appliance 
industry, by many other industries that have been producing peacetime products. 

That's all out. From now on the industries that use metal will devote all 
effort to war production or will be without work. Real armament is on the way. 














Job ahead will center in the following..... 

In ships: Needs now are limitless. The problem will be to supply an Army 
across 10,000 miles of the Pacific as well as 3,000 miles of the Atlantic. 

In aircraft: Here Japan surprised the U.S. Army and Navy with its ability 
to command the air over the Philippines. Now: The job is to outbuild a Japan 
with access to new raw materials as well as to outbuild Hitler's Europe. 

In tanks: Here again the Japanese surprised by outnumbering U.S. forces in 
tank numbers and types. It's an amazing record in view of Japan's miniature 
steel and auto industries. Now: U.S. tank production must be speeded, must be 
geared to a basis of outproducing both Japan and Hitler's Europe. 

In naval vessels: U.S. effort is heavily centered on turning out huge bat- 
tleships of the kind that haven't much of a record in this war. Now: It's going 
to be necessary to get speed in building aircraft carriers, destroyers for es- 
cort work, submarines for preying upon Japan's ships. 








Biggest problem ahead is one of leadership, of direction. 

As matters now stand: Present leadership in the Army and Navy, in OPM and 
SPAB is working under a severe handicap. Its record is marred by defeat. 

Effort of 18 months didn't show up well when the test came. Emphasis on 
business as usual, upon strikes as usual, upon enjoying a boom in civilian in- 
dustry; in agriculture, in wages and prices, now is paying dividends. 

Army-Navy failure to build underground hangars in exposed places, to keep 
alert, to provide adequate forces in danger areas, is made glaringly apparent in 
what's happened at Hawaii, at Wake and Guam, in the Philippines. 

Tendency now is for each group to shift the blame, to point to delays in 
Congress or to complacency in the nation, or to some other reason for failure. 

But: It's probable that the President will try to bolster confidence by 
giving the country new faces with which to become acquainted. It's probable 
that some present leadership tangles will be disentangled, at least in part. 

















People in general can look forward tOceecee 

Few automobiles for the war's duration, except for a few groups. 

Few new tires for the war's duration unless an aggressive effort is made to 
develop new supply sources for rubber or unless Dutch East Indies are held. 

Almost no new products made of scarce metals or alloy metals. 

Taxes that will cut sharply into living standards for the middle class; 
that will take any important profit out of business during the war. 

A heavy draft of man power to build up an Army and Navy and Air Force to 
proportions never before approached in the history of this nation. 

A steadily broadened system of rationing. 

In short: A gradual shift to war as the nation's one big business. 
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K-A LA, 


The Japanese attack on the United States instantly changed 
our trend of thought in this country. 


Before that attack some of us thought in terms of “I’’, others 
in terms of “we”. Neither of those terms expresses our feelings 
today. 


“|” represents only one person. 
“‘We”’ may mean only two or a few persons. 


Our slogan now is WE-ALL, which means every loyal individ- 
ual in the United States. 


We are facing a long, hard job, but when the United States 
decides to fight for a cause, it is in terms of WE-ALL, and 
nothing can or will stop us. 


President Roosevelt, our Commander-in-Chief, can be certain 


that WE-ALL are back of him, determined to protect our country, 
our form of government, and the freedoms which we cherish. 


President, 


International Business Machines Corporation 























fs THE ARMY 
| that Travels on its Eyes 


Napoleon said that an army 
marches on its stomach. 


He spoke of Ais times. But today, 
while battles are still fought out 
of doors, wars are won indoors. The 
army of production is on the march. 
And this army, because it fights in- 
doors, marches on its eyes: 


Over 130,000,000 tiny nerve connec: 
tions, which go to make up the optic 
nerves of each worker 
in our vital industries, 
must do their full part 
for “‘all out” defense. Six 
tiny eye muscles take as many as 
100,000 “‘steps”’ every working day. If 
the legs of every defense worker matched 
this effort, they would walk 50 miles a day! 


That’s why employers of men in 
vital defense industries are discov- 
ering, with amazement in many 


cases, how fluorescent lighting can: 


Actually add manpower without hir- 
ing or training a single new man. How? 
Here is a concrete example: A foundry 
in Michigan was able to produce more 
cores in two shifts, with proper lighting, 
than it formerly produced in three. 


Promote safety. In the big iS 
punch-press room of one 
large plant, accidents 
dropped 11%, although 
employment had increased. Trained 
men are difficult to replace. 


Eliminate waste. Mistakes in seeing 
are costly in both materials and men. 


Reduce wasted energy. Mote light con- 
serves workers’ nervous and physical 
energy through better seeing condi- 
tions. It helps older workers because 
their eyes need more light. 


The man at the lathe is the partner of 
the boy in .uniform. Eyes 

and light are partners in 

seeing. Upon such partner- 

ships today, more than ever 

before, depend the things we can’t 
afford to lose. 


Pick up your telephone today. Now! 
And ask your telephone operator to 
connect you with the nearest 
General Electric lamp office. Find 
out for yourself if better lighting 
can help you eliminate the handi- 
caps, hazards and hidden waste, that 
eyestrain so often imposes upon 
the army of production : : : the army 
which travels on its eyes. 
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utos and tires only the first 
s on long list that 
on will be allocated 





The American people now are to be- 
ne acquainted with rationing, with ra- 
or. boards, with queues that form in ra- 
n offices. Rationing for individuals ap- 
ss first to automobiles and automobile 
es. Before long almost everything made 
metal will be rationed. Sugar is on the 
and so are some pharmaceutical sup- 













These are to be no more than the start 
a system that gradually will affect the 
ts and habits of all the people. 
ndustry itself already is acquainted 
h rationing. Rations now applied to a 
ying list of raw materials, from alu- 
num to wool, are called allocations when 
pplied to industry. Yet, with industrial 
locations, as with civilian rationing, there 
s only a start today of what later will be- 
me an immense system. 
Both individuals and industry face ra- 
ioning for one reason: There is not enough 
ff many kinds of commodities and of 
manufactured goods to fill the demand. 
President Roosevelt is directing that the 
Army and Navy, as quickly as possible. 
but to use one-half the total productive 
apacity of American industry. This 
means the eventual production of arms and 
uipment at the rate of almost $1,000,- 
100,000 a week. 

























The civilian population, with more 
honey to spend than ever, faces a drastic 
; tin the goods it can buy. The standard 
‘ bf living will be reduced to about the 
j vel of 1982 or 1933. The big difference 
C ‘ill be that this year unemployment will 

isappear. Workmen will have jobs and 

ill be earning more than they ever have 
y armed. Profits, despite unheard-of tax 


tes, also will be high. Both workers’ 
ilies and the families of management 
vill have plenty of money to spend. 

In this situation, rationing is an inevi- 
uble step. Here are some of the reasons 
phy, as outlined by officials: 

Fairness: If tires were not rationed there 
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THE SPREAD OF RATIONING: 
ROUBLE FOR CONSUMERS 


Plans to Share Scarcity as Industry Shifts 


THE ENGLISH QUEUE: 


IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 


to War Goods 





. . . Coupons are more important than cash 


would be a mad scramble to buy and to 


hoard tires. People who came first, or who” 


had friends in the tire business, or who 
had the most money could get the tires. 
Others, who might be more deserving, or 
more in need, would be left without. That’s 
just an example. The same situation will 
begin to apply to other products in the 
months ahead. 

Rationing is based upon a definite plan 
to distribute equitably the available supply 
of any rationed commodity, to keep pub- 
lic services operating and, equally impor- 
tant, to distribute the hardship that comes 
from material shortages during a war. 

Preventing inflation: A 
goods, accompanied by rising individual 
income, automatically leads to a bidding 
for available supplies. The result is a price 
rise. Through rationing the scramble to 
buy and to hoard scarce goods can be 
prevented and prices can be fixed at which 
rationed goods must be sold. The alterna- 
tive is Government confiscation of stocks 
of any scarce commodity. 

Speeding conversion: Rationing can 


scarcity of 


force speedier shift-over to arms output 
by the simple process of denying industry 
materials for civilian production. The only 
alternative then is close the doors or turn 
immediately to arms production. The auto 
industry, for instance, denied materials 
for passenger car production, must turn 
to tanks and jeeps and trucks and air- 
planes and guns. The same is true of 
many other big industries. 

Cutting consumption: And, more obvi- 
ously, rationing is a means of cutting con- 
sumption and of conserving materials. 
There is just so much raw material and 
so much manufacturing capacity in the 
country. Individuals can’t have many 
things they want if $1,000,000,000 worth 
of war material is to be produced weekly. 

The problem of shifting from the unra- 
tioned prosperity economy of 1940 and 
1941 to a full war economy will make 
many new troubles for consumers. 

Everyone will have to become acquaint- 
ed with a new set of local and State offi- 
cials who make up the rationing boards. 
The procedure for anyone wanting to pur- 
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chase a rationed article will be similar in 
outline to the procedure necessary for the 
purchase of automobile license plates. 

Formal, written application to the local 
rationing board will be required of any- 
one who wishes to purchase new tires. The 
prospective purchaser must prove his right 
to purchase new tires under the rationing 
regulations, and his need for the tires. 
Today these regulations prohibit the pur- 
chase of tires for any vehicle less neces- 
sary to the life of the community than the 
school bus or the fire engine. Not even 
taxicab operators are privileged to buy 
new rubber. Later when the national in- 
ventory of available stocks of tires and 
tubes has 
may be relaxed. 

The tire rationing program is expected 
to be the model on which other goods will 
be rationed. 

This type of rationing is different from 
the point used in Britain for 
clothes and food. It is similar to, and was 
adapted from, the British method of ra- 
tioning gasoline—where the problem was 


been made, these restrictions 


system 


to keep the cars moving so that they 
would be available in case of invasion, but 
to cut consumption to an absolute mini- 
mum. 

To different groups rationing is going 
to mean different things. 

To businessmen: Rationing means dic- 
tation by the Government of what and 
how much can be produced. Purchasing 
becomes a matter of convincing the Priori- 
ties Division of the Office of Production 
Management that an 
much raw material is absolutely necessary. 
Styles are limited in number and style or 
model changes are largely forbidden. Mid- 
dlemen, wholesalers are put on a quota, 
their prices fixed. Salesmen become the 
forgotten men. 

To housewives: Rations mean that a 
housewife probably won't be able to buy 


allocation of so 


a new sewing machine, or vacuum cleaner, 
or mechanical refrigerator. She will have 
to get along with her present toaster. 
Cotton and and more will 
replace wool in clothing. Coffee will come 
in bags instead of tins. And families will 
not be allowed to hoard sugar. For the 
rest, foodstuffs will be plentiful. Unless 
the householders become panicky and try 
to buy out the stores, no one expects any 
drastic food rationing in the near future. 

To labor: Rationing means that a great- 
er proportion of available consumer goods 
will be available to low-income groups, that 
labor will be better off in relation to other 
economic groups than in peacetime. De- 
fense workers, for example, will be the only 
group that will be able to buy new houses 
for the next few years. 

To farmers: Rationing will increase the 


ravon more 
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AMERICA’S MOTORIZED WORKING FORCE WILL BE RATIONED ... 


—Wide World Photos 


. - -« SO THAT THE NATION’S ARMORED FIGHTERS CAN EXPAND 


farmers’ share of available consumer goods, 
but not so much as it does for labor. One 
reason is that an important part of most 
farmers’ costs is labor, and farm wage 
rates are rising sharply as industry at- 
tracts farm workers to cities. No plan for 
fixing farm wages has been seriously dis- 
Farmers who produce livestock, 
soybeans, feed grains and other products 
needed in the war effort will have little 
trouble getting farm machinery. Other 
farmers, such as those growing wheat and 
cotton, are expected to have more diffi- 
culty. 

In anticipation of stricter rationing lat- 
er, when our armed forces are built to 
10,000,000-man size and when this coun- 
try is equipping the anti-Axis armies and 
feeding many of the anti-Axis countries, 
the Office of Price Administration now is 
developing a detailed rationing plan like 
the European systems. 

In Britain: The British Government has 
been cautious in applying rations. Food 
has been rationed almost from the out- 
break of war, the rations applying to meat, 
butter, bacon, sugar, cereals, tea, dried 
fruits, cocoa, cheese, imported eggs and a 


cussed. 


few other commodities. Many commoé 
ties not rationed are sold at fixed prices 
To purchase rationed foodstuffs, an ind: 
vidual must have a ration book whid 
contains coupons without which no groct 
will sell to him. The book is good only a 
the single store where the individual # 
registered as a permanent customer. Evel 
infants are required to have ration books 
They are allowed full rations, except fe 
meat, for which children under 6 are lin 
ited to half the adult ration. 

Clothing has rationed in Great 
Britain only since last summer. The same 
point system is used, with coupons co 
tained in the same ration books issued ft 
foodstuffs. 

For the rest, the British rationing s)* 
tem is applied to wholesalers. The retal: 
er is permitted to determine which of his 
customers get the scarce articles—a syste 
that has brought many protests. 

In Germany: The Nazi system is mut 
stricter than the British. Everything # 
Germany is rationed, even to essentid 
services such as laundry and repairing. 10 
disobey is economic treason—a crime pur 
ishable by death. 
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ynthetic rubber output 
Iso hampered by lack 
productive capacity 


This country was supposed to prepare 
self for the sort of blow that now has 
allen in the Far East by building within 
he United States refining capacity for 
Bolivian tin ore and by constructing plants 
make synthetic rubber. 

The blow has struck. Japan controls the 
ital tin mining areas around Ipoh and 
Penang on the Malay Peninsula. She like- 
ise controls the big rubber resources in 
he Malayan area and is threatening the 
upplies in the Dutch East Indies. 

So: What about this country’s tin smelt- 
g project? What about the synthetic 
bber project financed with Government 
unds? How far along are these projects 
d how adequate? 

First, take tin. Tin is of immense im- 
bortance right now because armies tend 
0 live out of tin cans and because, in 
eeding Great Britain, tin containers are 
equired in unusual volume. Normal tin 
pnsumption in the United States is about 
00,000 tons a year. There is on hand 
hbout 100,000 tons of refined tin in a 
tock pile and in the hands of industry. 
Here enter Bolivian tin and the U.S. 
melter. Bolivia agrees to supply this coun- 
ry with enough ore to make 18,000 tons of 
fined tin. That’s about half of the an- 
val Bolivian ore output. It represents 
bout one-fifth of normal needs of the 
Jnited States. To refine the ore a $3,500,- 
00 smelter is being built for the Govern- 
ent by the Tin Processing Corp., a sub- 
idiary of the Netherlands East Indies 
mm of N. V. Billiton Maatschappij. This 
tompany will operate the smelter for the 
sovernment. 

The outlook. The smelter, at Texas 
ity, Texas, was scheduled for comple- 
ion early in 1942. It now looks as though 
_~ nt will be operating at partial capacity by 
: vetal he middle of 1942. To smelt 18,000 tons 
1 of hi of tin a year, the plant will have to op- 
trate 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. This 
tapacity can be expanded with time if 
ere is sufficient ore. Ore is the bottle- 
meck and is accessible in commercial quan- 
ties only from Bolivia at present. 

Britain has a tin industry that dates 
lack to the days when the Phoenicians 
touched at Cornwall. She refined most of 
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the tin not processed in Malaya, and Brit- 
ain now is taking the remaining half of 
Bolivian ore and also is tapping available 
ore in Africa, where enough for 20,000 
tons of tin is mined annually. 

Thus, tin is going to be a very scarce 
commodity at a time of unusual demand. 
There is much interest in the idea of re- 
claiming tin from old tin cans. However, 
this is a long and costly process and prob- 
ably would yield no more than 12,000 tons 
annually. The only solution for this prob- 
lem seems to be to defeat Japan and to 
regain access to areas now lost. 

Then, take rubber. Right now, interest 
centers on plants to make synthetic rub- 
ber. If Japan cannot be driven out of the 
Malay Peninsula and cannot be prevented 
from overrunning the rubber plantations 
of the Dutch East Indies, synthetic rub- 
ber will be vital. The reason is that it 
takes 7 to 10 years to develop rubber- 
producing trees in new areas. 

At one time this Government had plans 
for large-scale development of synthetic 
rubber plants. Those plans were scrapped 
by high officials who insisted such expan- 
sion was unnecessary. In their place were 
substituted plans for four small pilot 
plants. Now the pilot plants are to be en- 
larged, but, even so, they will produce only 
a fraction of the rubber needed. 








TIN SHORTAGE: FAILURE TO AVERT IT 


Inadequacy of Our Attempt to Offset Loss of Far East Supplies 


The four plants now under construction 
are being fmanced by the Government and 
are being built and will be operated by 
the Goodyear, Goodrich, United States 
Rubber, and Firestone companies. Produc- 
tion is scheduled to start by mid-1942. The 
product will be general purpose rubber of 
the butadiene type. Combined output of 
the four plants was first scheduled to be 
3,300 tons a month. Rubber consumption 
is about 60,000 tons a month normally. 
Plans now near to the approval stage call 
for adding 10,000 tons to the monthly 
capacity to produce synthetic rubber. This 
would mean 13,300 tons by 1948. 

That’s the Government part of the ef- 
fort. The rubber industry has its own 
synthetic rubber plants and it will be pro- 
ducing at least 4,400 tons of rubber each 
month in those plants by the end of this 
year. Then there always is the chance 
that the Japanese can be prevented from 
conquering or from destroying the rubber 
plantations of the Dutch East Indies. In 
that event, with naval protection, supplies 
of natural rubber will be available again. 

In neither of these commodities, how- 
ever, are the critics calling the Govern- 
ment’s record for speed in stock-pile build- 
ing or in building of processing facilities 
impressive. As demand grows and supplies 
dwindle, many questions may be asked. 


—Wide World 


MALAYA’‘S TIN: OVER COOLIES, JAPANESE SOLDIERS 
. «- Armies tend to live out of tin cans 
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BASES U.S. MUST HAVE 
FOR AN ATTACK ON JAPAN 


For any Immediate Offensive, Air Fields in China or Siberig 


For the long pull, steady 
westward advance in the 
Pacific, island by island 


A month of fighting against Japan al- 
ters America’s whole war outlook in the 
Pacific. Japan holds mastery over the Phil- 
ippines. The islands are knocked out for 
a long time to come as an advance base for 
air offensives against Japan. Wake and 
Guam have fallen. Hong Kong is lost. 
Singapore is rendered unsuitable by Ja- 
pan’s air power as a basing point for the 
United States Fleet. 

How will the United States now carry 
on war against Japan? Two courses are 
open. One calls for immediate air offen- 
sives to bomb and cripple the war indus- 
tries crowded in Japan’s big cities. Public 
demand for this is insistent following the 
Japanese air assaults on Manila. 

The other course would use the com- 
bined air, sea and land power of the Unit- 
ed States to drive the Japanese back, is- 
land by island, from their Pacific outposts. 
Such a campaign would start with a deter- 
mined struggle to hold the East Indies, 
Singapore and all the remaining Pacific 
outposts of the United States. Expanding 
American armed forces would be seasoned 
in moving forward from one conquered 
island to another until converged at last 
for an attack on Japan itself. 

The immediate air offensive does not 
bar the longer, slower course. But the 
question is: Where will the United States 
establish new bases of operations, now that 
the Philippines are lost as the starting 
point for an attack on Japan by air? 

Two approaches are possible: 

The northern route. This is by way of 
the Aleutian Islands reaching out toward 
Japan from Southwest Alaska. The Unit- 
ed States is working on a string of air 
fields there. But-the base at Dutch Harbor 
on Unalaska is 2,550 miles from Tokyo. 

While it is true that the United States 
has Flying Fortress bombers capable of 
carrying a bomb load and returning over 
the 5,100-mile route to Dutch Harbor, the 
distance is too great for effective and sus- 
tained bombing operations. 

Maxim Litvinov, the Russian ambassa- 
dor to the United States, has been receiv- 
ing questions from many Americans as to 
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whether Russia would permit American 
bombers to use bases on Kamchatka, little 
more than 1,500 miles from Tokyo, and 
at Vladivostok, 700 miles away. President 
Roosevelt himself has broadly hinted pos- 
sibilities of the use of Kamchatka. These 
bases would greatly help a northern air 
offensive. 

But Vladivostok fields, and to a lesser 
extent those on Kamchatka, are vulnerable 
to air attack by the Japanese. 

Moreover Russia is concentrating every 
available bit of energy in battles to drive 
Adolf Hitler’s armies back on the Euro- 
pean front. Russia has an understandable 
reluctance to plunge into a war that would 
divert any of her energies from Germany, 
her chief enemy, to Japan by whom she 
has not been attacked. Once Hitler has 
been beaten, Russia might be willing to 
risk war with Japan. Until then, the 
chances are slim that use of Russia’s 
northern bases will be offered. 

But if the northern route cannot be 
used, another air approach to Japan is 
possible: 

The route from China. China has some 
air fields, and, with her immense man 
power, can build more. One at Chengtu, 
big enough for use of American four- 
engine bombers, was built with 150,000 
to 300,000 men working three months car- 
rying dirt for the fills on their backs. But 
this field and others in the vicinity of 
Chungking are more than 2,000 miles 
from Japan. 

American, British and Chinese military 
leaders have studied the feasibility of us- 
ing fields nearer the coast in unoccupied 
China within bombing range of the indus- 
trial centers of Southern Japan. But these 
would be subject to even heavier bombing 
by the Japanese than has been rained on 
Chungking. Still General Chiang Kai-shek 
is reported to favor this route for an air 
offensive against Japan. 

But the route has a special weakness in 
its dependence on supplies brought in 
over the Burma Road. Japanese air forces 
already are operating out of Bangkok, 300 
miles or about one hour’s flight from Ran- 
goon, the terminus of the Burma Road. 

None of the supplies trucked into 
Chungking over the tortuous Burma high- 
way is so scarce or so precious as airplane 
fuel. But the supplies of gasoline and oil 


may become still scarcer. The only way i 
to Chungking is over the Burma Roa 
Japanese planes have bombed Rangoq 
repeatedly. The force of 100 Ameri 

planes sent to defend the artery has dry 
en the Japanese fliers off with heavy loss« 
But already the American plane streng 
has begun to dwindle. The question ¢ 
how long so few can stand out against s 
many remains unanswered. 

If the terminus of the Burma Road i 
made untenable by Japanese bombers, ¢ 
if the artery itself is cut by land atta 
the chance to launch air offensives fron 
bases in China will be knocked out. 

But until that happens, the strong pos 
sibility exists that such an offensive ma 
be among the next moves against Japa 
The attacks might be made at night wit) 
bombers operating at altitudes out ¢ 
reach of antiaircraft guns and using th 
dark as protection against Japanese fight- 
ers. Judged by experience in Britain anf 
Germany, this form of attack would hay 
a limited military effectiveness. But @ 
least it would serve to hold some of J 
pan’s airplanes at home for protection, 
thus cutting down her offensive power. 

The longer course. Whether the Unit 
ed States chooses to launch an immediate 
air offensive or not, the prospect of a long 
hard campaign against the Japanese-hell 
islands in the Pacific remains. 

American air power will play an impo 
tant part in this campaign. But it will » 
erate in close co-operation with Americal 
sea power and land forces. First step d 
this campaign would be putting hear 
reinforcements into the East Indies and 
Singapore. American outposts in Hawaii 
Midway, Johnston, Palmyra and Samo 
islands would be reinforced. Wake aml 
then Guam would be retaken. Then a slor 
advance would be made to clear the Jape 
nese out of the Marshall, Caroline al 
Marianas islands. Gradually, the United 
States forces would move back throug 
the Philippines. 

American bombing planes, heavily pr 
tected by fighters, would be used to pr 
pare the way for sea and land attack. ! 
gains would be consolidated by U.S. m# 
val and land forces. The noose would 
drawn tighter until Japan could be choked, 
or could be attacked directly. That is the 
long, hard war that now is in prospect. 
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THE BIG BOMBER: OUR WEAPON 


U.S. the Only Nation With Planes That Strike Like Battleship 


Superiority to Axis craft. 
Ability to punish targets 
3,000 miles from base 


The big bomber now is this country’s 
hope of striking hard and soon against the 
Axis. On land and sea, American forces 
are suffering severe blows. But in the air, 
the United States has one clear advantage. 
This is its lead over all other nations in 
building heavy bombers. 

The U.S. Army bomber of the Flying 
Fortress type is the only engine of war 
this country has that can carry the fight- 
ing directly and at once against Japan and 
Germany. Neither the Japanese Navy nor 
the German Army gives any immunity to 
attack by this huge, four-engined bomber. 
With the big bombers, the United States 
can start taking the offensive soon. If its 
present lead can be swiftly increased by 
great volume production, America can 
look forward to still stronger air offensives 
in 1943. 

Our offensive weapon. The U.S. heavy 
bomber is sometimes called a flying battle- 
ship, or winged artillery. It costs $300,000 
and can be built in 18 months, whereas a 
battleship costs $90,000,000 and takes five 
years to build. The bomber carries a crew 
of nine instead of the battleship’s 1,600. 
But it can carry ten tons of bombs—a ton 
more than the total weight of the projec- 
tiles fired broadside of the 16-inch 
guns on a battleship. 

The U.S. Flying Fortress is beyond 
comparison with the British bombers that 
keep the nerves of Berlin rasped and shak- 
en, or with the single-engined torpedo 
planes or dive bombers that Japan sent 
against Pearl Harbor. 

In and effectiveness, the U.S. 
Army’s Flying Fortress has no rival any- 
where except the huge four-engined flying 
boats built for the U.S. Navy. Even on 
very long flights when fuel takes up 
capacity, the Army’s big bomber can carry 
8,000 pounds of bombs 3,000 miles, take 
time to find vital military objectives, drop 
the devastating load of explosives and re- 
turn to its starting point. 

The bomber can fly at 35,000 feet and 
even higher. This takes it above the range 
of antiaircraft guns to altitudes where all 
but the latest and largest fighter planes 
must maneuver at a disadvantage. Planes 
attacking from any -angle must come be- 
fore the sights of the bomber’s turret guns. 
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—Wide World 
BOMBER’S UNDERSIDE 
..- The war key 


The Fortresses are armed with cannon and 
50-caliber machine guns, and their crews 
are protected by armor. 

Against Japan. No nation in the world 
is more vulnerable to air attack than Ja- 
pan. Her vital war industries are concen- 
trated and exposed in a few large cities. 
Her naval bases and shipping centers are 
only little farther from the mainland, and 
almost as exposed as those of England. 
Her cities have large districts packed with 
homes made of flimsy, inflammable mate- 
rials. Yet Japan has flouted all claims to 
immunity by making Manila the target 
for all-out bombing attack. 

Japan undoubtedly has heavy antiair- 
craft artillery protection at vital points 
and heavy concentrations of fighter planes. 
But while these might be effective in pre- 
venting daylight raids, no strong defense 
exists against the four-motor plane as a 
night bomber. 

Immediate starting of an air offensive 
against Japan depends only on getting fuel 
and adequately protected bases in China, 
at Vladivostok or in Kamchatka. Attacks 
from Dutch Harbor in the Aleutians are 
theoretically within the range of possi- 
bility, though at such distance too much 
of the load would be taken up by fuel, and 
too little left for bombs. 
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Against Germany. Whereas Brit 
bombers sometimes have been limited 
15 minutes over Berlin with light loads 
200-pound bombs, American Flying For 
resses with their longer ranges can rea 
from British bases to military targ 
throughout Eastern and Southern Ge 
many. Flown by American crews who ¢ 
familiar with them, the U.S. bombers ¢ 
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be far more effective with much less rg The | 
than when handled by British aviatg pdustry 
not wholly accustomed to them. » shall | 

For the general offensive. The heaggdpme 
bomber—either the Flying Fortress B- aval fc 
or the Consolidated B-24—is the ace fg This i 
fensive weapon of the United States agen by 
force. Both these American-built cnignded | 
have demonstrated their striking power punker 
long-distance bombing offensives over Bagfiort—| 
rope. Navy a 

These huge ships will lead the largo more 
scale advances planned by the Allies hat wil 
1943. They will be backed by the Marigp for an 







B-26 two-engine medium bombers, by tige™e P! 








lightning-fast Douglas light attack bomif In of 
ers, and the American-made dive bombeqphat Ar 
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that have won recognition in Europe 
the finest in the world. 

It is expected that, if the United Stats 
consolidates a hold on strategic bases i 
the East Indies and the Allied grip 
mains unshaken at Malaya and Singapor 
the offensive in Asia will operate fr 
heavily protected bases. The bombers 1 
be escorted by fleets of fast fighter plane 
After they have opened the way, the 
and land forces will move in_ towa 
Japan. In Europe, England and Russ 
will be the bases for air offensives agails 
the Germans. 

“Roll out the bombers” is therefore tl 
foremost aim of the new war aviation & 
pansion program. The present output d 
about 100 heavy bombers a month is to} 
doubled, then increased to Preside 
Roosevelt’s announced total of 500 month 
ly by late 1942 or early 1943, then rais 
to an even greater goal, which is to lk 
military secret. 

This is one of the chief reasons Wi 
Americans are being asked to go witht 
new automobiles and new tires this yea 
Automobile plants are making parts 
engines, bomber plants are pooling ™@ 
sources, fighter types are being stand 
ized for mass production—all to get reall 
for the great air offensives against the At 
visioned by President Roosevelt and Prin 
Minister Churchill for 1943. 
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Deficit of 25 Billions: 
fect on Our Economy 


Increased Arms Outlay to Call for Higher Taxes, Smaller Profits 


hip 


Brit 
‘ited | 
oads 
o For 
1 reiore Government controls 
tarihead for industry, labor 
n 


cho gj Prevent runaway prices 


eTS & 
a The President intends that American 
wviatagndustry, in the year that begins next July 
shall turn $50,000,000,000 into arms and 
» heaquipment for this nation’s military and 
ss Bypaval forces. 
ace i This is a very large order. How large is 
ates qmeen by the fact that in the year that 
t ennded last June 30—the year following 
ower gpunkerque and the start of the armament 
ver Rugflort—total spending for the Army and 
javy and merchant marine amounted to 
» Jarepo more than $6,000,000,000. In the year 
‘lies qghat will end next June 30, the prospect 
Mari for an outlay of $20,600,000,000 on these 
by me projects. 
- bomift In other words: Mr. Roosevelt suggests 
vombegitat American industry, after tripling its 
rope #™mament effort in this 1942 fiscal year 
scontrasted with 1941, shall now increase 
1 Stataihe effort two and one-half times in the 
vases gscal year that begins July 1. 










grip mm Many informed officials think that the 
igapongetesident is overoptimistic about the abil- 
te fromity of industry to translate dollars into 
ers Wigems and equipment. 

 planef Yet: That is to be the spending goal. 
the s@ind if President Roosevelt turns out to be 


toware0,000,000,000 over the mark in his esti- 
Rusamates, the arms spending still will be 
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prodigious. If he is right in his estimate, 
the production of arms will far exceed the 
total for Hitler’s Europe and Japan’s Asia. 
At the same time the effect upon Ameri- 
can industry and trade and finance and 
ordinary living will be rather drastic. 

Just to visualize what’s happening: 

In 1941 fiscal year. That is the year 
ended last June 30. The Government paid 
out a total of $12,700,000,000 for all pur- 
poses and took in $7,600,000,000, which 
left a deficit of a little more than $5,000,- 
000,000. This seemed big at the time. 

In 1942 fiscal year. It ends next June 
30. The Government expects to spend at 
least $27,000,000,000 and to take in 
$11,600,000,000, leaving a deficit of about 
$15,500,000,000. Thus in one year the 
deficit will be as large as that run up by 
the New Deal in five years. 

In 1943 fiscal year. This year starts 
next July 1. The Government expects to 
spend $55,500,000,000, and, on the basis 
of present taxes, it will take in only 
$15,000,000,000, which would mean a defi- 
cit in one year of $40,500,000,000. The 
country was shocked when the deficit ran 
around $3,000,000,000 before this war. 

If Mr. Roosevelt is overestimating arms 
spending by $10,000,000,000 and if Con- 
gress increases taxes by $5,000,000,000—a 


reasonable assumption in each case—then. 


the deficit will be around $25,000,000,000 
for the first full war year. 
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The meaning of these spending figures 
for the 1943 fiscal year, thrown out by the 
President himself, will be revealed in the 
following: 

Taxes: A war effort as large as that out- 
lined by Mr. Roosevelt will force Con- 
gress to enact a tax bill to raise between 
$5,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,000. This 
tax bill, like the one that was passed in 
1941 and will be felt for the first time in 
March, 1942, is going to hit incomes of 
middle-class families very hard and it is 
going to cut deeply into future corpora- 
tion profits. 

Conversion of industry: If $50,000,000,- 
000 is to be spent on a war effort, this will 
mean that very little steel or copper or 
other basic materials will remain for the 
automobile, home building or other non- 
arms industries. That fact, in turn, will 
force those industries to turn to armament 
manufacture if they are to survive. As 
they shift over to arms making, output of 
goods for civilian use will contract in rela- 
tive proportion. 

Living standards: Almost inevitably, 
standards will move lower as the spending 
on armament rises. The reason is that 
there will be fewer civilian goods to dis- 
tribute. The goods that are available will 
center more in food and clothing and 
commodities of that type than in auto- 
mobiles and household appliances and the 
other products that have made the Ameri- 
can living standard unique in the world. 
Taxes may seriously interfere with the 
ability of the nation’s middle-income class, 
particularly in the $2,500-to-$5,000 brack- 
et, to maintain even its ordinary standards 
in food and clothing and education. 

Regulations. The President’s new bud- 
get, if it is borne out by events, will make 
necessary a widespread use of rationing 
and of price control and of allotment of 
the skilled labor supply. Government will 
be forced to move deeply into control 
over industry and finance and labor in 
order to prevent a runaway situation. 

The President’s budget figures are a 
measure of the impact that war has upon 
a nation. Britain has succeeded in divert- 
ing at least 50 per cent of the national ef- 
fort to war. Germany is devoting about 
60 per cent; Japan as much. 

Now: The United States will try in the 
months ahead to match the British effort. 
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Charges of congressional 
negligence in fortifying 
bases across the Pacific 


The United States Navy, planned as 
the biggest in the world, designed to fight 
in two oceans, is on the defensive against 
Japan, which under the 5-5-3 naval ratios 
is ranked as a second-rate naval power. 
Without effective interference from our 
Navy, Japanese troop ships unloaded 
tanks and men to take the Philippines. 
Only an occasional submarine disturbed 
their calm. 

Japanese landing parties took Guam. 
They beat down a handful of gallant and 
stubborn Marines to capture Wake, and 
raided Midway, which is much closer to 
Hawaii. One by one, they chopped off the 
island outposts of the United States, closed 
to American ships the direct route to the 
sources of tin and rubber in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. Unmolested by the 
United States Navy, they hammered on 
toward Singapore. The nation listened for 
the sound of its fleet going into action, en- 

isaged a long line of turreted battleships 
plunging toward the enemy under a cloud 
of planes, like the pictures of maneuvers 
shown in the movies, thought of one furi- 
ous battle of big ships which might lose 
or win the war. But no sound of big guns 
came. 

The reason: The United States Navy is 
still catching its breath after the blow at 
Pearl Harbor. It is repairing damage done 
to important units of the fleet, nursing its 
wounds, gathering strength, convoying ma- 
terials and men, helping to set the stage 
for the next act in the Far Eastern drama. 
It is guarding the long stretch of coastline 
that extends from Nome, around the cor- 
ner of the Aleutians, south to the Panama 
Canal. It is sparring away from the Japa- 
nese, eluding the enemy save for sub- 
marine nips, waiting. 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, assuming 
command of the Pacific Fleet at Hawaii, 
does not think in terms of a giant struggle 
of fleet against fleet. His view is that naval 
fleets probably will never again fight in 
full force. The Admiral has put it this 
way: 

“No government today can afford to 
run the risk of staking its entire naval 
force on a single battle. Therefore it is 
probable that in the future fighting will 
be done by special units. These will be or- 
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ONE-OCEAN NAVY; TWO-OCEAN WAR 


Handicaps of Our Fleet in Overcoming Early Japanese Successes 


ganized according to the special require- 
ments of the tasks assigned to them. One 
mission might require only a few cruisers, 
a number of destroyers, an aircraft car- 
rier and some submarines. Another might 
require a battleship or two.” 

Moreover, the two-ocean Navy is not 
in the water. It is on drawing boards, in 
blueprints and on shipways. Neither the 
newly arrived Admiral Nimitz nor Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart, whose Asiatic Fleet is 
responsible for that far Pacific and China 
Sea area around the Philippines, has 
enough ships. The United States is fight- 
ing a two-ocean war with a one-ocean 
Navy, in spite of the billions that have 
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A BITTER PILL 


authorized and appropriated. It 
takes time to build ships. 

A large part of the Pacific sea power 
was transferred to the Atlantic early last 
year to fight the Nazi submarine menace. 
Ship sinkings have been reduced, but the 
transfers whittled America’s Pacific sea 
power down to that of the Japanese, or 
even lower. Pearl Harbor deepened the 
cut. Admiral Hart’s little fleet, based on 
the Philippines, had only 36 ships when 
he took it over from Admiral Harry E. 
Yarnell in 1939—2 cruisers, 13 destroyers, 
17 submarines, several miscellaneous craft, 
no aircraft carriers. He was figured to 
fight a delaying action, not prevent a 
landing. 


been 


Aircraft had not yet upset previous 
notions of naval warfare when Admird 
Hart took over his fleet. Few Americay 
ships had armor around signal bridges o 
around antiaircraft gun stations. Only the 
newest ships had enough antiaircraft an( 
fast-firing pom-poms. 

The admirals piled down on Secretay 
Charles Edison when he came back from 
fleet maneuvers in the spring of 1940 anj 
said, “Aircraft have a temporary advanp. 
tage over ships.” A captain who support 
ed the Secretary was passed over by «&. 
lection boards when his name came up fer 
promotion. Only recently has he becom 
an admiral. Not until December, 194%, 
did Secretary Knox and Admiral Haroll 
R. Stark, the Chief of Naval Operations 
ask for $300,000,000 to improve warship 
protection against aircraft. The admirak 
were conceding Secretary Edison’s point 

Admiral Stark says: “A navy is com. 
posed of men, ships and bases; and the 
most important of these are men, ship 
and bases.” In the sense of this over-al 
application, the Japanese struck th 
American Navy an important series ¢ 
before Pearl Harbor. T! 
hands of the United States were tied | 
the Washington arms agreement and t 
continuing disarmament treaties. The: 
bound Japan, too, until it disavowed ani 
ignored them in the building of both ships 
and bases, the latter on mandated islands 
America sank ships, let others grow olf, 
left them undermanned, allowed 
grass to grow on base sites, trusted to tree 
ties. Japan built and put its faith in gun: 

Men. When the Navy began its two 
ocean program in the summer of 1940, i 
had 10,817 officers, 165,000 men. To oper 
ate the full fleet that is due from shipways 
in 1946 and 1947, it will need 40,000 of 
cers and 460,000 men. It has a flow of 70 
officers a year from Annapolis. To suppl 
ment this officer supply, special training 
courses have been set up for men with two 
years of college. But the Navy has hal 
‘only four non-Annapolis flag officers sine 
1900; not one since 1914. Rear Admird 
Ben Moreell, Chief of the Bureau of Yaré 
and Docks, said of these prospective nor 
Annapolis officers: “You can take a lant 
lubber and put an ensign’s uniform on bine 
and call him an ‘ensign’ but he won't ¥ 
an ensign.” In the service, Annapolis-brel 
officers call them “mustangs,” which in the 
cattle country is a half-wild horse. 

The age of admirals ranges from tl 
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on “TO BATTLE STATIONS” ON A U.S. WARSHIP 


aa 


‘come . . . But no sound of big guns came” 


1946 
[aroli low 50’s to 65. Admiral Hart is one of the 
tion, | few who are above the retirement age of 
arship § 64. His knowledge of the Far East caused 
mira § him to be regarded as indispensable. Rear 
point Admiral Francis W. Rockwell, comman- 
com.§ dant of the 16th Naval District at Cavite, 
d this 55. Admiral Stark is 61. Admiral King 
ships 62. Vice Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll is 
ver-al 4.58; most of the rear admirals in his At- 
- the lantic Fleet are 55 or 56. 
ies ff, Navy men often have complained that 
_ Toffthe service was stodgy and bureaucratic; 
‘ed } others have staunchly defended it. Rear 
nd te Admiral Joseph K. Taussig was outspoken 
Therg often in his criticism and got promoted 
od ani to vice admiral only upon retirement. Ad- 
1 ships miral Yates Stirling, retired, said there 
sland. as careless planning and inefficiency in 
wr olf the development of the two-ocean Navy 
<wamp§ because of a “complicated and cemented 
-o tres bureaucracy” which buried mistakes “un- 
n guns 
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der a blanket of silence and self-righteous- 
ness thicker than the thickest steel plates 
on the new battleships.” 

President Roosevelt and Secretary Knox 
have lifted many young men out of the 
frozen groove of. seniority and shoved 
them ahead into places of responsibility. 
But they have not altogether managed to 
break down the seniority system which 
plays a heavy part in selection board op- 
erations. Admiral William S. Sims, retired, 
fought for an alteration of this in 1935. 

Ships. Here, again, Admiral Sims had 
wrestled with a Navy fixation which was 
changed only by the war. The World War 
Admiral, like Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, 
who was courtmartialed for his views, 
advocated planes instead of battleships. 
Admiral Sims said that, in time of war, 
the fleet would have to hide in the Missis- 
sippi River. As it now stands, Japan has 
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‘. .. The two-ocean Navy is not in the water’ 


fifteen aircraft carriers, the United States 
has seven, plus several that have been 
converted from merchant ships. Japan has 
twelve top-class battleships; the United 
States has thirteen since the Oklahoma 
was sunk. Production schedules are now 
military secrets, but the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor put new steam behind American 
shipbuilding schedules. 

Bases. An English naval expert wrote 
several years ago that, if the United States 
went to war with Japan and succeeded in 
protecting her continental seaboard and 
in keeping the whole of the Western 
Pacific free of enemy forces but yet lost 
the Philippines and Guam, she would be 
adjudged the loser. 

“Yet,” he added, “this is precisely the 
risk which the American people conscious- 
ly or otherwise have been incurring for 
the last twenty years and which they still 
incur ... For less than the cost of two 
battleships such a chain of naval bases 
could be thrown across the Pacific as 
would give the American fleet entire com- 
mand of the situation and enable it to 
wage a war both of offense and defense 
with the whole of its available resources.” 

There was nothing new in what he said. 
Only a few years after the United States 
took over Guam in 1898, the Navy had a 
plan for its development. The harbor at 
Apra is approached through a channel 
between coral reefs, needs only moderate 
dredging to accommodate a large fleet. 
Plans to put a real base there were scut- 
tled by the Washington arms conference 
at Japan’s protest; in return for which 
failure to fortify, Japan was not to fortify 
certain other Pacific islands. Guam was 
reduced to a naval station with mediocre 
and obsolete fortifications and with neither 
repair nor docking facilities to speak of. 

At the expiration of the treaty, the Navy 
sought again to develop Guam, to improve 
the harbor for patrol planes, build quarters 
for officers and men, with fuel storage, 
ramps and hangars. Japan protested that 
this would be a threat to its security. Con- 
gress listened to Japan, held back, finally 
yielded a wholly inadequate sum for minor 
development, too little and too late. 

This left the United States with only re- 
pair or base facilities for small vessels, 
planes or submarines in that far stretch of 
the Pacific. Inaccessibility now of the bases 
at the Philippines, Guam, Wake and Mid- 
way, leaves the United States with no 
place to get fuel or supplies between Pearl 
Harbor and Singapore. 

What it means for the Navy is that each 
one of those tiny stepping stones across 
the Pacific must be recaptured by blood 
and sweat before the war really can be 
taken across the 4,000 miles from Pear! 
Harbor to Japan. 
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A new destroyer now joins the U.S. Fleet almost every 
week—and this construction tempo is being quickened 
to meet the needs of two-ocean war. 

Production of these fighting ships, the main striking 
weapon against submarines, is more vital than ever. 
Japanese submarines already have sunk American 
merchantmen in the Pacific, some of them within sight 
of the U.S. mainland. German undersea raiders are an 
unceasing threat in the Atlantic. 


The Pictogram is based on schedules announced by 
the Navy Department before war broke out. It shows 
that the Navy planned to increase the destroyer flotilla 
from 159 to 174 in 1941 and to 220 by the end of 


1942. Output during the next twelve months will be 
further increased under the provisions of the recent 
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authorization for 150,000 tons of new combatant ships 

The Navy today is commissioning 1,700-ton destroyer 
twelve months after the keels are laid. Average time for 
smaller ships in the first World War was twenty-four 
months. 

This production rate is the answer to constant upward 
revisions in requirements, expanded first when the Navy 
took on a larger share of the Battle of the Atlantic. It 
is due for another speed-up now, to make up losses at 
ready suffered and provide the additional ships needed 
for vastly increased operations. 

In January, 1940, the Navy planned to begin cor 
struction on only 8 new destroyers. Six months later, 
155 more were authorized. Contracts had been signed 
for 40 additional units by the following December. 
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The successive increases brought the total number of 
destrovers in service and on order when the war began 
to 364. Of these, 191 were under construction in ship- 
yards on both coasts. Five Navy yards were building 
approximately one-fourth; six private companies were 
working on the rest. 

This backlog is melting fast. By November 30, 1941, 
80 keels had been laid. Eleven were laid in 1940. It is 
estimated that more than two-thirds of the destroyer 
program authorized by December 1, 1941, will be com- 
pleted before June, 1942. 

The Navy had 171 destroyers in actual service No- 
vember 30. The number of similar units in other navies 
on the same date is estimated as follows: Britain, 210; 
Germany, 47; Japan, 130; France, 53, with 27 building; 
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Italy, 101, with 12 building; Russia, 64, with 34 building. 

Constantly experimenting with new types, our naval 
experts are convinced that the latest U.S. destroyers are 
superior to those of other nations. Japanese destroyers 
carry only six to nine torpedo tubes, against eight to six- 
teen on similar American ships. Survival of the Kearny 
after being torpedoed in the North Atlantic indicates 
the added strength of our modern craft. 

War losses show the vital part destroyers are taking in 
the fighting at sea. The announced losses of the United 
States at Pearl Harbor included three destroyers sunk. 
Before that, one had been sunk, another damaged and 
111 men killed in action against German submarines in 
the Atlantic. Britain is estimated to have lost at least 
23 destroyers in the first eleven months of 1941. 
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HARD WORK, BAD NEWS AND PRAYER 


Chief Executive 


Likelihood of longer 
working hours, reduction 
of nondefense expenditures 


President Roosevelt, thinned by the 
busiest month of his career, saw ahead at 
the outset of the new year only toil and 
hardship and the hope of ultimate victory. 
He and Winston Churchill in two weeks 
of arduous work pieced together the care- 
ful phrases of a common pledge by 26 na- 
tions to pit their full strength against the 
Axis and make until 
complete victory is won. The pledge was a 
note of cheer in a week of hard work and 
prayer and bad news for the President. 

Even this bore a qualification. The gov- 
ernments plighted their full arms and re- 
sources against the members of the Axis 
“with whom such governments are at war.” 
This meant no bases from Russia in Ameri- 
ca’s war against Japan. Russia is not at war 
with Japan. Here was one more worry for 
Mr. Roosevelt in a troubled week. 

The President was toiling over the big- 
gest budget of an Administration used to 
big budgets. This was part of the problem 
of putting the full strength of America 
into its war effort. It promises to add up 
to half of the national income, some $50.- 
000,000,000. It means many readjustments 
in the living routine that was, a vast cur- 
tailment of many things a luxury-loving 
nation has grown to regard as necessities. 
Mr. Roosevelt let the nation feel the first 
shocks of the many blows that are ahead. 
Tire and auto sales were abruptly shut off. 

As Mr. Roosevelt worked 
charts for the 1943 fiscal year spending, 
bad news streamed in from the Far East. 
An America that had always accumulated 
territory, never lost it, was tasting de- 
feats for the first time in more than a cen- 
tury. Guam and Wake had fallen to the 
Japanese. General Douglas MacArthur was 
fighting a desperate, losing battle across 
the island of Luzon. The American flag 
was being driven back toward Pearl Har- 
bor. Each bit of lost soil widened by thou- 
sands of miles the moat that must be 
stormed to reach Japan. 

Mr. Roosevelt studied his maps with 
their red markings for each base and forti- 
fication in that wide stretch of the Pacific. 
He thought of Kamchatka, that peninsula 
which drops down from the Asiatic main- 
land just 800 miles from Japan, out at the 
far end of the Aleutian Islands. But Kam- 
chatka is Russian territory. And Russia is 
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Plans Military Strategy, Charts Year's Spending 


not at war with Japan. Nevertheless, he 
told reporters, Kamchatka is an interesting 
bit of territory. 

In that same press conference, he said 
he had a long list of nondefense expendi- 
tures to be reduced, but had reached no 
decision yet. He probably will go in person 
to deliver his message on the state of the 
union to the new session of Congress, and 
the budget—which will cover spending for 
fiscal year 1943—will go up later. As the 
questions poured in, Mr. Roosevelt leaned 
back in his chair and looked up at the 
seal of the President of the United States 





—Acme 
MAYOR LA GUARDIA 
The President didn’t know... 


with its circlet of 48 stars in the ceiling 
of his oval office. Then he replied wearily: 

The war is going to bring hardship to 
all, to Army and Navy men, and to Gov- 
ernment clerks who have to be moved 
away from Washington. A decision will be 
made on a great many lines soon, including 
a possible reorganization of civilian de- 
fense. As to whether Fiorello, H. La 
Guardia will quit as director, he didn’t 
know about personalities. He is looking at 
the program as a whole. 

Longer working hours are in store. Re- 
lief cuts are hard to make. Retooling and 
shifts into war production will throw many 
out of work. These will have to be taken 
care of. All-out and victory programs have 
been thrown out. It has been a war pro- 


~ 


gram since Dec. 7. The search now is for tly 
over-all productive capacity of the countn 

Military resources will be pooled with 
Canada and Great Britain. Lend-lease a 
counting will be had, but it will not sloy 
down the war effort. Daylight saving tiny 
—two hours of it—would save 500,000 kilo. 
watt hours a day. American and Britis 
forces will help the Dutch East Indig 
The present basis of 27 per cent of the na 
tional pay roll being put into national de 
fense is being altered to put 50 per cent ¢ 
a $100,000,000,000 income into the wa 
effort. 

Taxes? 
our minds about taxes. 

The President spent a quiet New Year‘ 
eve, with little respite from work. Black 
out curtains added a touch of gloom t 
the White House. Even the cheery glo 
of open fires had been dispensed with 
Unlike other years, no children were ther 
Nor could they be reached by telephone 
Telegrams were dispatched, but with littk 
idea of when or where his sons in servic 
would get them. He drank a toast to th 
United States, prepared to receive Prin 
Minister Churchill again as a house gues 
at the moment Mr. Churchill was liftin 
whisky and soda and proposing over th 
clack of train wheels a toast to “a year 
toil, a year of struggle and peril—and : 
long step forward to victory.” 

Acutely aware of the sense that he i 
living history, Mr. Roosevelt took th 
Prime Minister with him to the pew, usel 
by George Washington in old Chris 
Church, Alexandria, Va., to begin the nes 
year with a prayer for Divine guidance in 
the common cause of democracy to whieh 
they were plighting themselves. Together 
they heard a young rector intone tk 
prayer: “Be now and evermore our de 
fense: grant us victory if it be Thy will’ 
They rode across the Washington estate 
to where Mount Vernon sits on a grass 
knoll above the Potomac. Mr. Churchil 
bared his head in the rain beside the re 
brick tomb, put a red, white and _ blu 
wreath on the stones. 

Back at the White House, talks wel 
forward rapidly, aimed at unified actio 
on military and economic fronts. But bal 
news continued to stream in. At another 
press conference, Mr. Roosevelt said loyal 
aliens should not be thrown out of work 
that the Atlantic Charter referred to th 
whole world; that units of plane and othe 
plants might be moved away from bot) 
seaboards. 
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Radio...all out for Victory 


Research and invention have placed radio in the first line of battle 


OMMUNICATION—rapid communi- 
cation—is a vital necessity, on land, at 

sea and in the air. RCA research and engi- 
neering developments in both radio and 
electronics are strengthening—and will fur- 
ther fortify—the bulwarks of our communi- 
cations system. At Princeton, New Jersey, 
the new RCA Laboratories—the foremost 
center of radio research in the world—are 
under construction. 

* wk * 
International circuits, operating on short 
and long waves, have made the United 
States the communication center of the 
world. Today, R.C.A. Communications, 
Inc., conducts direct radiotelegraph service 
with 49 countries. 

x * * 
Production of radio equipment is essential 
for news and timely information, for mili- 
tary and naval communications, for dis- 
semination of news among foreign coun- 
tries. The “arsenal of democracy” has a 
radio voice unsurpassed in range and effi- 
ciency. In the RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plants, workers have pledged them- 
selves to “beat the promise,”’ in production 
and delivery dates of radio equipment needed 
for war and civilian defense. 

x * * 
American life and property at sea are being 
safeguarded by ship-and-shore stations. 





The Radiomarine Corporation of America 
has equipped more than 1500 American 
vessels with radio apparatus and is com- 
pletely engaged in an all-out war effort. 

* * * 
Radio broadcasting is keeping the Ameri- 
can people informed accurately and up-to- 
the-minute. It is a life-line of communica- 
tion reaching 55,000,000 radio sets in homes 
and automobiles. It stands as the very sym- 
bol of democracy and is one of the essential 
freedoms for which America fights. The 
National Broadcasting Company—a service 
of RCA—and its associated stations, are 
fully organized for the coordination of war- 
time broadcasting. 

xk & * 
New radio operators and technicians must 
be trained for wartime posts. RCA Insti- 
tutes, the pioneer radio school of its kind. 
in the United States, has more than 1,200 
students enrolled and studying in its New 
York and Chicago classrooms. 

xk ok 
When war came and America took its place 
on the widespread fighting front, radio was 
At the Ready . . . with radio men and radio 
facilities prepared to answer the call to duty 
“in the most tremendous undertaking of our 
national history.”’ 





PRESIDENT 


Radio Corporation of America 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 


The Services of RCA: RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. « RCA Laboratories e R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc. « Radiomarine Corporation of America « RCA Institutes, Inc. 




































































COPYRIGHT 1942 _ JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


THE “WILL TO DO” FOR VICTORY ISR 


The thunderous stream of steel is flowing swiftly at 
JaL, and in greater volume and finer quality than 
ever before. The “will to do” for victory has in- 
spired the men of all departments and divisions of 
the organization to quicken the tempo of produc- 
tion. These men — thirty-five thousand strong — 
working with foremen, superintendents, executives 
who themselves came up from the ranks — are 
establishing many new all-time production records. 

New “highs” have been made in the mining and 


lake shipping of iron ores from subsidiary properties 


in the Lake Superior region; in the mining and river 
shipping of coal from the company’s mines in 
Western Pennsylvania; and in the handling of ma- 
terials by subsidiary railroads. Twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week at the steel plants these raw 
materials are being converted into more coke in by- 
product ovens, as well as more by-products essential 
to defense; into more iron in towering blast furnaces; 
more steel in Flame Controlled Bessemer converters 
and open hearth furnaces. Day after day, night after 


night, turn after turn, mill crews go after records 
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that seemed unbeatable, and set up many new ones, 
while producing millions of tons of Controlled Qual- 
ity steel products for American industry to apply to 
all the vast stores of matériel and materials so ur- 
gently required for the upbuilding of this Nation’s 
armed strength and fighting power in a war-torn world. 

These goals are being reached by the full employ- 
ment of all steel-making facilities, and the men that 
man them, augmented by the various offices and the 
services stemming from them, by sound engineering, 


by the invention and adoption of new devices and 


STEEL CORPORATION 


0 STEEL WORKS 
ENNSYLVANIA 


FOR VICTORY 





FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


better methods—holding fast all the while to the con- 
trol of quality that marks every ton of steel produced. 

Through all this increased pace of production 
the men are going about their jobs with splendid 
teamwork, making new safety records, keeping their 
work among the safest in the whole field of in- 
dustry. Meanwhile the men in research count this 
period as one in which to learn and plan for a new 
era when steel will more fully serve mankind in the 
creation of a new world, a free world, a better 


world in which to live. 















—____ labor Meek 


Murray-Hillman Feud Over Directing Labor Supply 
. .. Campaign to Combat War Industry Job ‘Pirating’ 














A major feud is developing between Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and Sidney Hillman, codirector of the 
Office of Production Management and labor’s representative 
in the administration of the war production effort. At issue 
is dominance of the U.S. Employment Service, the unit that 
is to administer expected wartime employment controls. 


Job Control. 


MR. HILLMAN has won control of the 
Employment Service from Federal 
Security Administrator Paul Mce- 
Nutt. Mr. Hillman wanted the Serv- 
ice transferred bodily to the OPM 
Labor Division. Unable to get White 
House approval for this, Mr. Hill- 
man succeeded in having John Cor- 
son appointed director of the Serv- 
ice, and in having Mr. Corson as- 
signed to the OPM Labor Division where he has been 
made chief of the Division’s Labor Supply Section, sur- 
rounded by an advisory committee of six major union 
leaders and six personnel experts. At the same time, as a 
gesture to indicate that he does not intend to turn the 
Employment Service into a union hiring hall, Mr. Hillman 
promoted Lieut. Col. Frank J. McSherry to the posi- 
tion of deputy director of the. Labor Division in charge 
of training and labor supply. 


—Harris & Ewing 


JOHN CORSON 


MR. MURRAY was not pleased. He promptly dispatched to 
President Roosevelt a letter condemning the work of Mr. 
Hillman: “Up to the present no coherent labor supply 
policy has been established by the Government.” And 
asking that all labor supply activities be taken out of the 
hands of the OPM: “It is our judgment that the Labor 
Department, fortified by additional personnel from or- 
ganized labor, is the proper agency to handle the critical 
question of labor supply.” 


BRITISH POLICY, cited by Mr. Murray, is to center all prob- 
lems of labor supply in the hands of the Minister of Labor 
—Ernest Bevin, president of the British Transport Work- 
ers. Within his jurisdiction are the public employment of- 
fices of Britain. He has direction over the enlistment of 
men and women for all industrial and nonmilitary war 
activities. He also is responsible for the necessary exemp- 
tions of workers from military duty. Mr. Murray pro- 
posed acceptance of this policy in the United States, 
ignoring the assertion of Mr. Hillman’s supporters that 
Mr. Hillman already is doing a job comparable to that of 
the British Labor Minister. 


WILLIAM GREEN, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, has indicated that he agrees in general with the 
CIO attitude, but so far the AFL chief has made no di- 
rect appeal to the White House for transfer of the Em- 
ployment Service. ; 


REAL EXPLANATION being given by CIO officials for their 
criticism of Mr. Hillman is their fear that the presence of 
an Army officer, Colonel McSherry, as executive head of 
the Labor Division’s Training and Supply Branch wil! 
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mean that all employment policies, formally or informal- 
ly, will be sifted through the War Department. Mr. Mur- 
ray is maintaining that the unions, not the Army, should 
have final say over all labor supply and labor training 
policies, and that Mr. Hillman’s delegation of authority 
to Colonel McSherry robs the unions of this authority. 


Example of the means by which the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service will control wartime jobs 
everywhere is an arrangement worked out between the Serv- 
ice and newspapers in various cities. Under these agreements, 
advertisements for employes outside the community are 
cleared with the local employment office before publication. 
Purpose of the arrangement is to combat labor pirating. 
This means simply that any advertisement which appears to 
be drawing workers from defense contractors by offering 
higher wages than those prevailing in the area will be rejected. 
Here are two examples of agreements already functioning. 


Pirating. 


PITTSBURGH newspaper carries at the head of its help- 
wanted column, this statement: “Defense workers now 
employed in the Pittsburgh district are not encouraged 
to reply to advertisements offering employment else- 
where.” 


BALTIMORE newspapers have agreed to accept no advertise- 
ments from out-of-State firms for workers in occupations 
in which shortages exist. The local employment service 
furnishes each newspaper with a list of occupations in 
which shortages are current. 


Wages and Hours. Since war broke out the Wage and 

Hour Division has been out of 
sight. Its task of enforcing the federal regulations requiring 
a 30-cent hourly wage and time and one-half for all time 
worked over 40 hours a week looked for a while as if it would 
be swept aside by the demand for increased war production. 
Complaints that employers are violating these rules are still 
coming in. Some districts hit hard by priority shutdowns re- 
port an increase in complaints—complaints of past violations 
lodged by employes after they are laid off. 


ENFORCEMENT RATE, built up so care- 
fully over the last two years, is 
showing signs of slipping. The rea- 
son: Morale of the Division is de- 
teriorating badly. The Division first 
lost its capable administrator, Maj. 
Gen. Philip Fleming. Next it was 
chosen as one of those agencies to 
be uprooted to make room in Wash- 
ington for war workers. Then it lost 
its acting administrator, Baird Snyder, who last week fol- 
lowed General Fleming to the Federal Works Agency. 


—Harris & Ewing 
GEN. FLEMING 


SECRETARY PERKINS found the situation so bad that at the 
week’s end she called the Division employes together to 
tell them they would have a new administrator by Jan. 9, 
that the transplanting wouldn’t take them far from Wash- 
ington, and that no one would be allowed to transfer to 
another agency, except in cases of “extreme hardship.” 
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Strikes 


The industrial peace which followed 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor con- 
tinued through last week. Ten strikes, 
involving approximately 4,920 employes, 
were reported during the week—none of 
them of major importance. By the week’s 
end the War Department, for the first 
time since the beginning of the defense 
program in June, 1940, announced that 
not a single strike was interfering with 
Army procurement. 


The totals: 

5 AFL strikes involving approxi- 
mately 3,720 employes. 

3 CIO strikes involving approxi- 
mately 1,100 employes. 


1 strike involving approximately 
100 employes in an independ- 
ent union. 


1 strike in which no union was 
involved. 


In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of 
employes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BUILDING TRADES: 
Housing Project, Beaver, Pa. (400) 
MeTaL TRADES: 
Brown Boiler Works, Franklin, Pa. (8) 
Motor CoacH EMPLOYEs: 
Central Greyhound Lines (1,200) 
TEAMSTERS: 
Yakima Valley Apple Growers Assn., 
Yakima, Wash. (2,000) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Oil Drilling Companies, Bradford, Pa. 
(112) 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
AuTO WoRKERS: 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. (800) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL EMPLOYES: 
Metropolitan Wire Goods Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (55) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Martin Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. (245) 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, Pe- 

oria, Ill. (104) Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Enginemen. 


INVOLVING NO UNION 
Bordo Products Co., Winter Haven, Fla. 





Employment: Workmen are being laid 
off because of raw material shortages faster 
than they can be reabsorbed in war in- 
dustries. The evidence produced by two 
Government agencies is direct: 

Labor Department estimates that 
83,000 fewer persons, including 70,000 
factory workers, were employed in 
the country during November than in 
October. 

Federal Security Administrator Mc- 
Nutt reports that during the same 
month applications for job insurance 
benefits increased in 30 States, includ- 
ing 8 important war producing centers. 
On the other hand, the Labor Depart- 





ment’s report showed 3,165,000 more per- 
‘ns at work this year than a year ago. 
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a YOUR plant is located near the 
coasts or is supplying war materials, 
you must be prepared for instantane- 
ous blackouts. 


The Flintkote Company, through its 
British subsidiary, has developed 
special products for complete black- 
out protection. These products, in- 
cluded in those listed below, have 
been proved in action under severe 
air raids on Britain. 





These war tested Flinikote blackout 
materials are available for imme- 
diate delivery. They are quickly and 
easily applied, non-reflective, and 
economical. 

For complete information about 
these proved systems of economical 
blackout protection please write, 
wire or phone to the nearest Flint- 
kote branch office listed below ... 
or send coupon. 


Flintkote Products Proved and Ready For You 


BLACKOUT STATIC COATING covers 
windows and skylights with dull, 
non-reflective black applied quickly 
by brush or spray and easily re- 
moved. Adhesive qualities help pro- 
tect workers from flying glass. 


BLACKOUT MEMBRANE TREATMENT 
—a tough membrane embedded in 
Blackout Static Coating—provides 
additional shatterproof protection. 
Especially useful for skylights. 


BLACKOUT PAPER .... waterproof 
felt or paper for temporary protec- 
tion during emergencies. 


™ FLINTKOTE 


BLACKOUT PANELS—e«asy to remove 
during daylight. Lightweight, strong 
and weatherproof. Installed indoors 
or out. Particularly useful for home 
protection. 


FIRE RETARDENT MASTIC scientifi- 
cally designed to prevent spread of 
roof fires caused by incendiary 
bombs. 


CAMOUFLAGE PAINTS AND AD- 
HESIVES conforming with Defense 
agency requirements are available. 
We are prepared to cooperate on in- 
dividual concealment problems. 


Company 
30 Rockefeller Piaza 
New York, N. Y. 


ATLANTA ® BOSTON ® CHICAGO HEIGHTS ® DETROIT © LOS ANGELES © NEW ORLEANS ® WACO ® LONDON 


The Flintkote Company, 
Building Products Division, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send full particulars re- ST sicicccicssasinsiniiiaaiitaaleiasieiiniicilaninieaneisnicleniiiiai ncemersscssease 
garding Flintkote BLACKOUT 
Materials and protective systems. CE seenicsctptenenciennincaiannes BM Bicnniciciiivies 








Wide belief that people 
will welcome rationing 
as a wartime measure 


Introduction of rationing into the 
American economic scheme meets with the 
general approval of the commenting press. 
About half of the editors see the new sys- 
tem of allocating tires through local com- 
mittees as a step toward the rationing of 
all consumer goods for which shortages 
are threatened, while almost all agree that 
allocation of tires, automobiles and other 
articles will be willingly accepted by the 
people of the country as a necessary war 
measure. 

“It is worth noting carefully that Mr. 
Henderson said he proposes to administer 
the new plan through a network of ‘ra- 
tioning boards,” says the Evening Ga- 
zette of Worcester, Mass. (Ind. Rep.). 
“That seems to us a sound system. 
Note further that these ration boards are 
to be carefully organized .. . so that they 
can expand their authority to rationing 
other items if the need arises. It will arise, 
never fear... 

“Tf rationing is needed in any form and 
to any degree, to win the war, everybody 
will welcome it. It need not be inched along 
or sugar coated either.” 

A return to something approximating 
the horse and buggy age when the plan 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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ANOTHER MARINE LANDS! 


goes into operation is forecast by the Con- 
nellsville (Pa.) Daily Courier (Rep.). “It 
may be noted also,” says the Courier, 
“that as the use of the motor car de- 
creases, so will the sale of gasoline and oil 
at service stations. Nothing can so dislo- 
cate the industrial fabric of the nation as 
drastic restrictions on the manufacture 
and sale of motor vehicles and tires and 
numerous products of the Number One 
industry.” 

The New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Cour- 
ier (Ind.) declares: “This rationing plan 
means deprivation of a basic commodity 
and readjustments in the daily living of 
the highly motorized American way of 
life.” But the Journal-Courier adds: “Tt is 
much safer and wiser to put into effect 
right away drastic rationing that can be 
relaxed ... than to delay.” 

Approval of the way in which the pro- 
gram is being handled was expressed by 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind. Dem.) , 
which declared: “The announcement of an 
80 per cent cut in rubber allotted to civil- 
ian use is a natural development and only 
a forerunner of similar announcements .. . 
It is well to have orderly arrangements 
about such matters, else there will be mal- 
adjustments and confusion and an unnec- 
essary amount of public inconvenience.” 

“There would be immediate reason for 
worry if the Government had not clamped 
down on civilian sales,” asserts the Provi- 
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ALLOCATIONS FOR EVERYBODY 


Approval by Editors of Mr. Henderson‘s Program for Tires 


dence (R.I.) Journal (Ind.) . “This is on 
of the least contributions that motorists 
can make for national defense.” 

The New York Sun (Ind.) states thai 
“Mr. Henderson will find widespread sup 
port for his contention that conservation 
of rubber should be based on what might 
be called ‘reasoned pessimism.” “It i 
better,” the Sun continues, “to base such 
a policy on the worst that might happe 
and be agreeably surprised later than ty 
lack foresight enough to make the policy 
truly far-reaching.” 

The Richmond (Va.) Times Dispateh 
(Ind. Dem.) suggests that rationing wil 
valuable check on inflation 
“The system of priorities may satisfy th 
requirements of civilian defense,” it ob- 
serves, “but further restrictions of civilian 
supplies may increase danger of inflation 
unless the available commodities are nm 
tioned.” 


serve as a 


Close connection between price contrd 
and rationing is urged by the New York 
Times, (Ind. Dem.), which states: “The 
likelihood is that any attempt to contr 
prices will necessitate some degree of m- 
tioning . . . Price fixing without rationin 
would be an invitation to hoarding, whid 
would place the poorer people in mud 
the same disadvantage that they woul 
face from rising prices. In time of war i 
is essential that the sacrifices be dis 
tributed as evenly as possible.” 


Herblock in Hillsdale Daily News 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 





Seizure of French Islands: Press 
Divided on Action of de Gaullists 


The nation’s press is about evenly di- 
vided on the wisdom of the State De- 
partment’s opposition to seizure by the 
Free French forces of the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon. Commenting editors 
who approve the Department’s stand take 
the position that the coup by the Free 
French is a threat to Allied unity of ac- 
tion. Opposing editors demand support of 
the de Gaullists as against continuing ap- 
peasement of the Vichy Government. 

The San Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.) 
says: “The seizure of the islands by Vice 
Admiral Emile Muselier, commanding 
Free French naval forces, undoubtedly 
acting with the approval of de Gaulle, 
was an international blunder. The State 
Department had reached an agreement 
with Admiral Georges Robert, French 
High Commissioner—under whose juris- 
diction St. Pierre and Miquelon fall—to 
maintain the status quo of Martinique as 
well as other French islands in the West- 
em Atlantic. For the Free French to act 
here without approval by Great Britain 
and the United States poses a difficult 
problem in maintaining that agreement.” 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Morning 
Mercury (Ind.) contends that any move 
that might disrupt the established rela- 
tions between the United States and Vichy 
should be suspect. “The main objective is 
the defeat of the Axis powers,” it says, 
“and it is presumable that the de Gaullists 
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are desirous of aiding in the achievement 
of that objective . . . So long as Pétain 
maintains the semblance of neutrality, and 
refrains from surrendering warships and 
naval bases to the Axis powers, it is not 
the policy of the Allies to affront the 
Vichy government.” 

Asserting that the State Department 
has fought a delaying action against all- 
out collaboration between Vichy and the 
Axis, the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
(Ind.) sees in the move a continuation of 
that strategy. “Nobody can tell, of course, 


Journal 


Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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SOWING THE WIND 


how the Hull diplomacy in this case will 
work out,” says the Journal, “but few can 
deny that no better course lay open to us 
than the one the State Department 
chooses to follow. Now that in Russia and 
Libya the fortunes of the Allies are ap- 
parently on the rise to a marked degree, 
it seems likely that Pétain will be inclined 
even more than formerly to maintain a 
hold on U.S. friendship and support. But 
assuming that he is finally absorbed into 
the Nazi slave system . . . the time gained 
through the Hull policy will have been 
worth all of the effort and money it has 
cost us.” 

On the other hand, the Jersey City 
(N.J.) Journal (Ind.) asserts: “There are 
not very many people living on the is- 
lands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, but their 


Brown in New York Herald Tribune 





affection is worth more to the people of 
the United States than the good will of the 
Government of Vichy, no matter what the 
‘practical’ men of Washington think. We 
are the friends of the Free French .. . 
who will be, at the end of the war, the 
embodiment of the continuing spirit of 
freedom in the French which Hitler tried 
to wreck and capture.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) 
urges the United States to “trust the 
French people,” adding, “Will the soldiers 
and sailors of France fight by the side of 
Hitler because their brethren have dared 
to defy the tyrant? To anyone who has 
confidence in the will to freedom of the 
French nation, the answer would seem 
obvious . . . But the State Department 
apparently believes otherwise, and surely 
it bears an onerous responsibility in these 
critical days . . . With all due respect for 
the difficult and delicate nature’ of the De- 
partment’s task, however, it is the right— 
indeed the duty—of American public opin- 
ion to assert its trust in the people of 
France.” 

Stressing the difficulties of diplomatic 
negotiations with France at present, the 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade (Ind. Rep.) calls at- 
tention to the fact that there is a free 
France and a captive France. “General 
de Gaulle is fighting on our side,” says the 
Blade. “However, officially Washington 
continues to recognize Marshal Pétain and 
the Vichy Government. The effort is to try 
to keep the Vichy regime from aligning too 
strongly in a military way with Hitler. 
Since this is stamped as another appease- 
ment effort, such policy is open to serious 
questioning by Americans.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public epinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 








The Unites 








It would be a grave mistake to assume that all the 
Japanese people are guilty of the treachery which 
gave us our Pearl Harbor tragedy. 

It would be equally mistaken to assume that any 
considerable number of the Japanese people were con- 
sulted in the decision to go to war with the United 
States. 

To underestimate your foe is dangerous in war. 
To understand his habits and motives is the first step 
toward a true appraisal of the job that lies ahead. 

For Japan is and can be further divided. Her 
morale, inspired by patriotic impulses at the moment, 
is not as stable as the boastful outbursts from the 
Tokyo radio would seek to make us believe. 

Prime Minister Churchill in his speech to the United 
States Senate gave a hint of the complexity involved 
in diagnosing Japan. He said: 

“We all wonder why, if this dark design, with its 
laborious and intricate preparation, had been so 
long filling their secret mind, they did not choose 
our moment of weakness, eighteen months ago. 
But, quite dispassionately, in spite of the losses 
we have suffered and the further punishment we 
will have to take, it certainly appears an irrational 
act. It, of course, only proves it correct to assume 
that they have made very careful calculations and 
think they see their way through; nevertheless 
there may be another explanation. 

“We know for many years past the policy of 
Japan has been dominated by secret sets of socie- 
ties and junior officers of the Army and Navy 
who have enforced their will upon successive 
Japanese Cabinets and Parliaments, by the as- 
sassination of any Japanese statesmen who op- 
posed or who did not sufficiently further their 
aggressive policies. It may be that these societies, 
dazzled and dizzy with their own dreams of ag- 
gression and the prospect of early victory, have 
forced their country into war against its better 
judgment.” 


INTERNAL SPLIT Mr. Churchill has propounded a 
GAVE MILITARISTS very significant question. With 
CONTROLIN JAPAN China sapping the military and 

economic vitality of Japan, why 
should another war and with a major power, too, have 
been sought? .The answer is that the Japanese mili- 
tarists were not yet in complete control in 1940 and 
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could not have forced Japan into war. These sam 
militarists were held at bay for a long time by th 
patient negotiation conducted in Washington throug} 
Secretary of State Hull and Ambassador Nomura. 

But let us trace the course of events in Japan in th 
last two decades since the first World War. The cleay. 
age inside Japan becomes understandable as a definite 
trend which could perhaps have had no other outcom 
than the fateful decision of the military to take int 
their own hands the shaping of the future of Japan. 


















TRACING FALL OF 
PARLIAMENTARY 
RULE IN TOKYO 


There are two eras. One is from 
1918 to 1932 when the party 
politicians and parliamentary{ 
elements were in power and the tary ¢ 


period from 1932 to the present which marks the rise Ser 
of the militarists. Here are some necessarily brief ex- ph 
‘0 do 


cerpts from the chronology of the two eras: 
October 1918—The Cabinet of militarist Teraucti °°S* ! 
failed. Saionji, the liberal, came into power. Budge Jar 
difficulties and the labor situation, aftermath of the situat 
World War, brought the downfall of the Cabinet. contr 
November 1921—Premier Hara, liberal, was a- the Ir 


sassinated. Act attributed to a crazed railroad em- Fet 
ployee. Confusion resulted and fight between Army — 
and liberal elements developed renewed intensity. Me 
During that same year liberal organizers were assassi- tary 
nated, there were fist fights in the Japanese Parlia- hours 
ment, and a trend toward Communism developed. broke 

September 1923—Big earthquake. New Cabinet TREN 


caused arrest of many Socialists. An army captain 
strangled a prominent labor leader, his wife and CON’ 
nephew. He was sentenced to ten years in prison but WES] 
several of the newspapers called him a national hero. 











This was the first of a series of incidents in which but t 
junior military officers began to take charge. aoe 
civili 





January 1924—A train in which several politica 
leaders were travelling was wrecked. The Government 
was accused of trying to squelch opposition, 

April 1925—A statute known as the “Peace Preset: 
vation Law” was passed declaring that anyone joining 
a society with the object of altering the national con- 
stitution to repudiate the system of private ownership 
would be imprisoned for ten years. Later it was 
amended to fix the death penalty for such crimes 
Mass imprisonments followed. 

December 1925—‘‘Dual Diplomacy” made its ap 
pearance with attack on a Chinese general in Mat 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Chain of events in last 20 years shows that Pearl Harbor may 


have started revolution in Japan—Final showdown between 


liberal elements and military cliques is at hand. 


churia by Japanese railway guards without sanction 
of the Government. Demands for a more “positive 
China policy” appeared. 

April 1927—-Cabinet formed by General Tanaka. 
Strife continued. Two causes of downfall of Cabinet 
were trouble in China and militarist opposition to 
Briand-Kellogg pact outlawing war which had been 
signed by Japanese envoys at Paris. 

July 1929—“Lion” Hamaguch! made premier. A 
sincere liberal. His Cabinet put through London Naval 
Limitation Treaty. Conciliatory »olicy toward China 
adopted. Resentment of the Army incurred. 

November 1930—Hamaguchi assassinated by “a 
fanatical youth.” Political leadership impaired. Mili- 
tary clique became bolder. 

September 1931—The famous Mukden incident. 

he Army ignored the Foreign Office and continued 
to do so leaving it to the Foreign Office to make the 
best possible explanations t> the outside world. 

January 1932—Internal crisis arose out of economic 
situation and social unrest and the Army’s effort to 
control the national policy. A bomb was thrown at 
the Imperial procession. 

February 1932—Assassinations of former Cabinet 
ministers and business leaders continued. 

May 1932—Crisis came when group of young mili- 
tary and naval officers terrorized Tokyo for several 
hours. Premier Inukai assassinated. Civil authority 
broken down. The military had begun to take over. 


TREND TOWARD 
CONTEMPT FOR 
WESTERN WAYS 


What happened in the subse- 
quent decade—the era of the 
militarists who are still in con- 
trol—is not widely understood 
but to those familiar with Japanese affairs it was a 
period of rising militarism and contempt for western 





Civilization and its parliamentary methods. Japan 
veered rapidly toward totalitarianism and found in 


4 Germany and Italy an affinity of interest. The liberals 


and moderates among the military tried to regain 
power and had the moral support of sympathetic ele- 
ments in the United States and Britain. For the best 
analysis of that period and data on the two periods 
mentioned above, we may turn to the book “Japan— 
Government and Politics”, written by Professor Robert 
K. Reischauer of Princeton University, who was killed 
in the air bombardment of Shanghai in 1937. His post- 
humous work, published in 1939 by Thomas Nelson & 


Sons of New York (price $2) is singularly prophetic 
of what has happened since. He wrote: 


HOPE FOR GROWTH 
OF NEW NATION 
OUT OF CONFLICT 


“A knowledge of Japanese 
history is a knowledge of 
material disunity and 
bloody strife . . . new forces 

have entered Japanese life, and new ways of think- 
ing are available to influence the answers which 
new problems are demanding. . . . From self- 
interests that cross all programs of class or oc- 
cupational alignments, and from half-developed 
progeny of occidental philosophies of liberalism, 
fascism and communism, come the ill-assorted 
conflicts that now plague Japan. So long as the 
various advocates of the Imperial Way are as 
vague as they are now in describing what their 
programs really are, factions will continue to be 
torn by internal dissension. Only when all Japan 
knows definitely the direction in which the Im- 
perial Way will lead and who the guides upon it 
will be, can the conflicts crystallize. Only then can 
those who oppose movement in that direction, and 
its guides, consistently oppose and attack con- 
sistent opponents. 

“When that time comes, when the large issue 
clearly appears, Japan may destroy herself as a 
great power; the attempt to resolve ancient Japa- 
nese tradition and modern occidental indus*-ial- 
ism may end in disaster. Or it may end in success, 
and as she moves forward upon a concrete Im- 
perial Way, Japan may gain the greater power by 
finding in her own traditions an answer to a West- 
ern problem which the Western peozles have been 
unable to answer. Until that time comes—if it 
ever does come—Japan will continue in a com- 
promise that is unceasing conflict because no single 
issue is large enough to attract a majority of the 
factions consistently to its support.” 

The single issue has come. It is war with the rest of 
the world. Defeat in the long range sense is inevitable. 
Out of the debris must come a new Japan, a Japan 
ready to take her place with a responsible Government 
in the family of nations. Our strategy in fighting Japa- 
nese militarism must not condemn all the Japanese 
people. We must constantly hold out hope for a new 
Japan after the militarists are rendered powerless to 
disturb again the peace of the world. 
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(In this space each week appears a new kind of war correspondence—a special report on the battle of production. The story 
of how American industry is providing planes, tanks, guns and ships in an ever-rising flood is the story of how the war is to be won.) 


AVIATION: THE RECORD; THE GOAL 


Mass-Production Techniques Overcome Nazis’ Seven-Year Lead 


Manufacturers confident of 
ability to meet demands 
of increased war program 


I—AVIATION 


This war, more than any other war, will 
be decided upon the factory floor. Pro- 
duction—the making of planes, ships, 
tanks and guns—will spell the difference 
between victory and defeat. The record of 
this country’s production of weapons will 
be the measure of our war effort. The ar- 
ticle which follows is the first in a series 
designed to keep that record up to date. 
Based on data from official sources avail- 
able for publication, these articles will tell 
how United States industry, the world’s 
greatest peacetime production machine, is 
meeting the demands of all-out war. 

The aircraft industry in this country has 
performed in two years a task which re- 
quired seven years in Germany. U.S. fac- 
tories turned out nearly 2,000 military air- 
craft in November, 1941, when German 
production was estimated at 2,000 to 2,500 
a month. The Nazis’ head start in this 
war’s most important weapon is growing 
shorter every day. 

America’s plane makers achieved their 
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record by transforming a craft industry 
into a production industry. They almost 
quadrupled factory space in_ twenty 
months; increased labor forces from 90,- 
000 on Jan. 1, 1940, to more than 400,000 
by the end of 1941. These figures were due 
to go far higher on the basis of plans 
made before our entry into war; will go 
still higher under the war program now be- 
ing laid out. 

The industry has overcome innumerable 
practical difficulties in expansion of facili- 
ties, adaptation of methods to mass pro- 
duction. Pressure for more speed and more 
output has intensified as the scope of our 
war effort broadened. 

Problem No. One: The switch from 
craft methods to mass-output techniques. 
The vast airplane plants of today, with 
traveling jigs and overhead conveyors, are 
a far cry from the small, cluttered shops 
of a year ago. The transformation of 
methods has been achieved by two main 
innovations. 

The first innovation changed working 
patterns within the plant. Under the old 
system workers followed the plane around, 
each man performing several operations 
on the craft as it slowly took shape. To- 
day, assembly lines bring the plane to the 
workers, each of whom now performs some 
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MARTIN BOMBERS ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
. .. The planes are brought to the workers 


special operation as the plane halts before 
his station. 

Essential to the new work system ar 
hundreds of one-purpose machine tools, 


which have replaced the relatively few,® 


all-purpose machines which used to op. 
erate in the average airframe factory. 
The Guerin method provides mechani- 
cal presses to stamp out cowling seg. 
ments for big bombers at a rate of four a 
minute—in contrast to the five a day pro- 
duced by earlier methods. Routing ma 
chines cut ten to twenty pieces of sheet 
metal into the desired shapes in one opera- 
tion—in contrast to the former practice 
of cutting out each piece by hand. 

Introduction of these tools has produced 
one of the airplane industry’s major head. 
aches: procurement of machine tools at a 
time when machine tool industry alread; 
was staggering under orders. By April, 
1941, deliveries from the machine tool in- 
dustry were on an eight-month or a year’ 
basis, in contrast to the three-month max- 
imum period which used to obtain. Short 
ages of such tools as hydraulic presses, 
grinders, have undoubtedly impeded the 
program, though there is no measure of the 
extent. Increased production indicates the 
problem is being solved in large measure 

The second innovation, the use of large- 
scale subassemblies which frequently ar 
manufactured thousands of miles from the 
home plant, also has brought intricate new 
problems for plant foremen. They have 
had to learn the secret of the automobile 
industry’s successful assembly-line oper 
tions: advance purchase, routing and the 
bringing together of literally thousands of 
parts so that everyone would be at the er 
act spot on the main assembly line at the 
moment it was needed. 

Extension of this system has mush 
roomed the growth of primary suppliers of 
accessories, such as Liberty Aircraft Prod- 
ucts, Bendix Products Division of Bendis 
Aviation Corp., Sperry Gyroscope Co, 
Inc., and hundreds of other parts comps 
nies scattered from coast to coast. 

Mastery of this problem has required 
expansion of purchases and supplies de 
partments, co-operation with experienced 
guides from the automobile industry, and 
the planning of operations for a minimum 
of six to eight months ahead. 

Problem No. Two: Planning is the key 
to nearly all the industry’s problems. The 
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heavy bomber requires 30,000-odd parts, 
each of which must be designed, produced, 
tested before the first model of a new-type 
plane takes the air. Blueprints for actual 
construction do not reach the plant until 
six to eight months after a model has 
passed preliminary tests. This means that 
time for planning both design and _pro- 
duction is an absolute essential. 

Complicating the planning problem is 
the fact that new developments may make 
the latest-type bomber or fighter obsolete 
overnight. Yet the smallest changes in in- 
stallations may throw the whole produc- 
tion line out of gear. Thus, a change in 
the radio set on one type plane may in- 
volve 125 direct changes and hundreds of 
indirect changes throughout the ship. 

Orders for changes in design held up 
work during the early days of the program, 
but these have become less frequent as 
British and U.S. military experts co-oper- 
ated more closely with the men in charge 
of production lines. 

Standardization of types has aided also 
in cutting down loss of time due to de- 
sign complexities. Early in 1940, over 50 
types of warplanes were being produced. 
Today the total is down to 40, and further 
standardization, so far as it fits military 
necessities, is in store. Close co-operation 
within the industry, whereby formerly bit- 
ter competitors have exchanged closely 
guarded trade secrets, has measurably aid- 
ed the process. 

Problem No. Three: Shortages in es- 
sential materials have proved the greatest 
immediate bottleneck. Outstanding ex- 
amples of this type of obstacle, which the 
industry has met by “manipulating short- 
ages,’ in the phrase of one outstanding 
aviation engineer, are aluminum and mag- 
nesium. In the average military plane, 
aluminum and magnesium alloys comprise 
about 70 per cent of the weight of the air- 
frame, 23 per cent of the engine and 24 
per cent of the propeller. 

More than three-fourths of the entire 
aluminum supply was required for airplane 
construction on the basis of plans in force 
before December, 1941. The increased de- 
mands for heavier planes will eat up much 
of the added aluminum capacity planned 
for the future, and prolong the day when 
plane manufacturers breathe easily about 
their supplies of this vital component. 
However, aluminum and magnesium were 
the first metals to be placed under formal 
mandatory priorities, and industry spokes- 
men are confident that unnecessary short- 
ages, which impeded operations last year, 
will not affect future production. 

Problem No. Four: Procurement of ex- 
perienced supervisors for the lengthening 
work lines has been and still is a serious 
problem. Plant managers have faced the 
need for more and more production fore- 
men just when they already were over- 
burdened with the task of learning new 
techniques of mass production. 

The result is that the available supply 
of factory supervisors has been stretched 
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BOEING FLYING FORTRESSES READY FOR ACTION 
. .. Once a blueprint of 30,000 parts 


almost too thin. Industry and Govern- 
ment spokesmen cite instances from _per- 
sonal knowledge of foremen and _ plant 
managers staying on the job for 14 to 20 
hours without rest. 

The shortage of competent supervisors, 
from foremen up, is still serious. Appar- 
ently the only solution is the drawing of 
additional foremen and managers from the 
lower brackets in the working force, and 
this is being done as fast as workers be- 
come qualified for greater responsibilities. 

The more general aspect of the labor 
problem, obtaining the great number of 
new workers required for expanding plants, 
has been solved in large measure by co- 
operation between the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and aircraft manufacturers. The 
former has financed courses in aero- 
mechanics in public schools, and the indus- 
try has expanded its in-plant training 
courses. It is estimated that fully 30 per 
cent of the workers hired during the last 
two years started as “green” workmen. 

For the future, the greatest labor prob- 
lem will be making up the losses of men 
to the Army. Eighty per cent of the new 
workers added during the expansion pro- 
gram are between 18 and 23, the age 
group most subject to the draft. This 
problem will be met in the main by the 
use of young women. Industry experts 
point out that young women are easier to 
train than older men, that they are more 
dexterous, that they tire less easily of 
monotonous one-operation jobs, such as 
inspection of one type of rivet for an 8- 
hour period. 

The builders. Fifteen major companies 
are turning out most of the aircraft pro- 
gram. Primary and basic trainers are be- 
ing produced by Stearman Aircraft Divi- 
sion of Boeing Airplane Co., the Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp., and Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. North American Aviation, 
Inc., is chief producer of advanced trainers. 


Fighters, including the Navy’s scout and 
torpedo bombers and the Army’s intercep- 
tors and pursuits, are produced by Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp.; Vought- 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division of United Air- 
craft Corp.; Douglas Aircraft Co., Ine.; 
Airplane Division, Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp.; Bell Aircraft 
Corp.; and Republic Aviation Corp. 

Bombers are being produced by the joint 
efforts of the aircraft and automobile in- 
dustries. Working designs and manage- 
ments for assembly plants are provided by 
the Boeing Aircraft Co.; Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp.; Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; 
Glenn L. Martin Co.; Douglas and North 
American. Parts and subassemblies are 
coming from the Ford Motor Co., which 
also plans to produce complete bombers, 
General Motors Corp., and Chrysler Corp. 

The greatest contribution of the auto 
industry at present is engine production. 
Well started on large orders for British and 
American engines are the Allison Division 
of Gener+] Motors and the Packard Motor 
Co. Other major divisions of the auto 
companies are rushing engine projects to 
completion. With output of autos for 
civilian use virtually ended, the share of 
this industry in the aircraft program will 
continue to grow. 

The task ahead. By November, 1941, 
warplanes on order totaled close to 78,000. 
Already an increase in this goal has been 
announced, and, under the new schedules 
being drawn, the totals will be even larger. 

This means that aircraft manufacturers, 
just getting into stride at production rates 
thought almost impossible a year ago, now 
will be called upon for a still greater ef- 
fort. Groundwork for that added effort 
already has been laid. The record of its 
building that a small, starved, 
peace-time industry can be transformed 
swiftly into a full-grown, round-the-clock 
production machine. 
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Question of the Week. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Should Aircraft Carriers and Airplanes Play 
A Larger Role in the Navy’s Building Program? 


Senator Ba rbour 


(Rep.), New Jersey; Member, Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 


As a member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, I have always maintained, and 
shall insist even more so now, that our 
Navy concentrate on a building program 
to provide a large increase in aircraft car- 
riers and airplanes. While big ships have 
their value in the general scheme of things, 
I am of firm opinion that the airplane is 
now our first line of defense. We should 
go “all-out” in seeing that this branch of 
our service is given the right-of-way. 

Two years ago I advocated that our 
armed forces should have the benefit of 
100,000 planes and [I still insist that this 
goal can and will be reached and when it 
has been reached the American people will 
be able to rest much more securely. 


Rear Admiral Luke McNamee 


(Retired); New York City; President, Mackay 
Radio and Telegraph Co.; Chief of Staff, 
Pacific Fleet, in World War, 

answers: 

The number of aircraft carriers and air- 
planes required must, in a measure, be 
determined by the grand strategical plan 
adopted for the conduct of the war. 

The underlying principle involved for 
any particular mission is the formation of 
a force or team having the maximum con- 
centrated offensive power combined with 
maximum mutual protection. It is like a 
football team—the backs (aviation) need 
the center and guards (battleships) , tackles 
(cruisers), and ends (destroyers, ete), all 
under a single captain. In other words, 
team work. To neglect of this principle can 
be traced many failures of the past and I 
am sure they will not be repeated. 


Rep. William H. Sutphin 


(Dem.), New Jersey; Chairman, 
mittee on Aeronautics, 
on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

I believe that the Navy should concen- 
trate and is concentrating on such a pro- 
gram of aircraft carrier and plane produc- 
tion. Recent events in the Pacific demon- 
strate that the capital ship can be sunk 
by aircraft bombing, despite contrary as- 
sertions of many naval leaders in the past. 

Aircraft carriers with their flights of 
fighters and bombers would be most useful 
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In view of repeated successes 
scored by airplanes over naval 
vessels, the question has risen 
whether this country should devote 
a greater portion of its naval build- 
ing program fo construction of air- 
craft carriers and ‘airplanes. To ob- 
tain a cross section of authoritative 
opinion on this subject, The United 
States News asked members of the 
House and Senate naval commit- 





tees and other informed persons 
this question: 

Should the Navy concen- 
trate on a building program 
to provide a large increase in 
aircraft carriers and airplanes 
in order to meet new war 
emergencies? 

Answers were printed in last 
week’s issue. Others appear here- 
with. 











in aiding the defense .of the Philippines, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and later in attack on 
Japanese territory, too far from American 
shores for effective attack by aircraft from 
our coastal stations. 


Senator Ellender 


(Dem.), Louisiana; Member, 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 


Senate Com- 


answers: 

Yes, by all means. We are woefully 
short of a sufficient number of airplane car- 
riers to properly protect our fleet, and, in 
the light of recent events, every effort 
should be undertaken to build more of 
them, even at the expense of curtailing our 
present plans for more battleships and 
heavy cruisers. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


SENATOR ELLENDER 


By making that suggestion I do not 
mean that we should not build more bat- 
tleships. Notwithstanding the recent sink- 
ings of several mighty sea fortresses, I still 
believe that they are a necessary adjunct 
to assure us of absolute control of the seas. 
But unless they are sufficiently protected 
from air attacks, they can soon be made 
useless. More carriers would, of course, 
mean more airplanes. 


Rep. John Z. Anderson 


(Rep.), California; Member, 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

Yes, our Navy should bend every effort 
toward providing a large increase in com- 
bat aircraft and aircraft carriers. 

Although the recent attack on Pearl 
Harbor and the sinking of capital ships 
by airplane attack does not necessarily 
eliminate the battleship as the backbone 
of the fleet, we are again forcibly reminded 
that warships cannot function effectively 
or properly unless they can control the 
air over the areas in which they are forced 
to operate. Adequate air support un 
doubtedly could have prevented the sink- 
ing of the Repulse and the Prince of Wales. 


House Com- 


Maj. Gen. R. C. Berkeley 


(Retired); United States Marine Corps, 
answers: 
Your question is answered emphatically 
in the affirmative. In my opinion, it is the 
only way to win the war. However, ait 
power must have land power to complete 
its conquest. Therefore, we must not neg- 
lect our Army and properly protected 
overseas transportation for same. Also, the 
air forces must have destroyers, subma- 
rines and necessary auxiliaries. 


(by telegraph) 
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Industry in Japan stands to gain from the Philippines..... 
1. Iron ore in important volume. U.S. recently had shut off this source of 
Japanese supply; had imposed barriers to export. Japan needs it badly. 

2. Rich deposits of manganese. This metal is vital in steel making. It's a 
windfall to the Japanese, who lack adequate raw materials for steel making. 

5. Big deposits of chromium. Also important in making of alloy steels. An 
important source of U.S. supply that's cut; that may find its way to Japan. 

4. Vegetable oils in vast quantities. Here was the major source of oils for 
U.S. soap and vegetable oil industry. It's in sight for the Japanese. 

5. Sugar to the tune of 1,000,000 tons annually. That, too, is a large 
source of supply for U.S. that is being shut off by war developments. 

6. The source of manila fiber for rope making. This is rich loot that the 
Japanese seek. It's an attempt to cash in on the investment of money and effort 
that U.S. interests have made over 40 years. 

As for American industry: It is the loser if Japan finally succeeds. 
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There is no reason to become unduly alarmed by the temporary loss of raw 
material sources in the Far East. Big trouble is that they make Japan stronger. 
As for new supply sources: They can be found or developed nearer home. But: 
The cost will be higher. Time will be lost. There may have to be some substi- 
tute products, some ersatz that doesn't fully replace natural products. 
That's part of the price for underestimating Japan, for taking it for 
granted that no little nation would dare to challenge the "potentially" power- 
ful United States. 








effort 


— Best advice right now is to get set for drastic raw material controls. 


In wool: Cut in use of new wool for textiles is just the start. Army and 
Navy demand is going to be immense; is going to tax available supplies. 

In vegetable oils: First restriction is on inventory building. Later it 
probably will be extended to use unless new sources prove adequate. 

In alloy steels: Use of basic materials such as tungsten, molybdenun, 
nickel, cobalt, vanadium, copper, manganese, is restricted to A-10 orders. 

In _ burlap: Supplies will be allocated. 

Those are just samples to show a trend. More and more materials will be 
placed on a rigid basis of rationing; will be centered for defense industry use. 
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Prospect that war orders will be spread widely through industry is dimmer 














y than ever; is fast fading as the arms program grows bigger and bigger. 

” Fact is that the Office of Production Management figures just released show 

as that 63 big companies still are holding 77 per cent of total orders; that the 

ine trend is toward greater rather than less concentration of business in a few 

a. alt hands. 

ymplete 

ot neg: Work spreading was a good idea, but it just didn't take hold. 

otected Now: The best bet for smaller firms seems to be in subcontracting; in orders 

ped: placed by big prime contractors. The Army and Navy both appear to balk at doing 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


business with many small factories when they can deal with one big factory. 

It's late now to break that habit. 

Big firms are likely to be more willing to subcontract. 

The reason why is this..... : 

In the past: Arms orders were taken as a sideline; as something to be worked 
on in a new Government-financed plant or in spare factory time. The main effort 
continued to center on output of peace-time products, on usual business. 

From now on: There won't be any business as usual. There won't be the vol- 
ume of peacetime products that can keep big industry occupied. 

Result is that, if profits are to be made, if organizations are to be kept 
busy, factories must convert to armament production on a vast scale. 

In that process of conversion, small industries able to make parts will find 
a growing volume of subcontracted orders. Most firms should survive. 

As for contract letting..... 

All the bars are down. Army and Navy can place business on almost any terms 
just so no "brokers" are used and so there are no "cost plus a per cent of cost" 
contracts. Negotiation of contracts is on a wide-open basis. 




















Auto rationing to follow rubber rationing is just one more step. 

Actually: Everything, or nearly everything, made of metal is going to be 
rationed sooner or later. It just takes time to get the machinery ready. 

Effect of automobile rationing will be widespread. Thousands of dealers, 
hundreds of thousands of salesmen, will be affected. There isn't anything much 
that can be done about it. This whole industry must turn to arms work. 

Prospect is strong that a number of other industries face a complete end to 
production of peacetime products; that rationing will spread rapidly. 











. Outlook for 1942 retail trade is extremely varied as a result of events. 

Over-all: Consumer income is going to justify a level of $60,000,000,000 in 
retail sales against $54,300,000,000 in 1941. But: There are hitches. 

In durable consumer goods: Drastic production cuts, due to metal shortages, 
may cut sales from $15,500,000,000 in 1941 to $11,000,000,000. 

In nondurable goods: Plentiful supplies of most materials such as food, 
gasoline, etc., will result in sales of about $44,000,000,000 against the 1941 
sales of $38,700,000,000. This will offset cut in durable goods sales. 

Result will probably be some slight gain in total retail business. 

In more detail..... 

Food sales will increase about 12 per cent due largely to higher prices. 

Clothing sales are likely to be about 20 per cent higher as a result both 
of higher prices and increased volume. Wool curb may be felt late in the year. 

Household goods will face a severe decline due largely to reduced output of 
appliances. Furniture, glassware, etc., will show more increases. 

Building material sales will be varied, with heating and plumbing, hard- 
ware and electrical materials showing losses and lumber showing gains. 

And so it goes. ‘Volume of business and character of enterprises to prosper 
and those to suffer will depend largely on types of materials involved. 


























It looks as if isarmers will fare the best of any group in 1942. 

Farm cash income is being estimated at $13,500,000,000 against the 1941 in- 
come of $11,300,000,000. Only 1919 income was higher. 

And: Farmers are favored by the fact that their living costs are fairly sta- 
tionary and their taxes relatively light. Income taxes don't hit so hard. 

At the same time, Government cash subsidies paid for conserving soil and for 
maintaining prices will continue at the rate of $700,000,000. 
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Training for Emergency 


The mere physical enlargement of any 
plant to meet an emergency is not 
enough. There must go hand in hand 
with it an intensive program of train- 
ing new employees and increasing the 
skills of present employees for jobs of 
greater responsibility. 

For many years Bethlehem has 
maintained training programs at var- 
ious plants to meet ordinary require- 
ments for skilled and semi-skilled labor. 
These programs are directed by the 
management of the individual plants 
with a training specialist at the cen- 
tral office in an advisory capacity. 

In line with the company’s emer- 
gency effort, these programs have been 
markedly increased in scope. In 1939, 
there were 110,000 employees on the 
Bethlehem payrolls. Now, in 1942, 
there are more than 180,000 workmen 
putting their best efforts into the 
company’s activities in the production 
of war materials. 

The keystone of the Bethlehem 
training program is the selection of 


seasoned employees as instructors. 
They are chosen from the best-skilled 
mechanics on the basis of craft know- 
ledge, learning capacity, ability to 
get along with fellow employees and 
aptitude for teaching. After a brief 
course in teaching methods and 
job analysis, they are ready for their 
duties as instructors. 

While the instructors are being 
selected and trained, foremen inform 
the supervisors of training on the 
specific instruction necessary to pre- 
pare men to handle the special jobs 
within the different crafts which are 
to be filled. 

A schedule of training is then set up 
from this information with the result 
that each instructor can train as many 
as fifteen men as single-purpose 
machine operators or limited-range 
craftsmen at one time. In addition to 
this basic training, certain skilled 
crafts require supplementary training 
in such subjects as blue-print reading 
and mathematics. This specialized 


training is given in classes held in the 
various plants. In every case, the 
emphasis is heavily on doing real work 
under shop conditions. 

In addition to this training for 
emergency, Bethlehem also maintains 
an apprentice-training program for 
the development of all-round skilled 
mechanics and a course for college 
graduates to prepare them for 
positions that require both practical 
experience and specialized education. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CoMPANY 
General Offices 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 





Wuen you go via Coast Line 
you have your greatest choice of 
through Pullman and de luxe 
coach accommodations. . . Diesel- 
powered trains . . . latest travel 
luxuries . . . fast schedules .. . 
convenient departures and arriv- 
als. You make distinctive travel a 
delightful part of your vacation. 


8 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


The Largest Fleet . . . Your Greatest Choice 
FLORIDA SPECIAL*(East Coast) —‘‘Aristocrat of 
Winter Trains:’ All Pullman. Diesel-powered. 
Only 24 bours between New York and Miami! 
FLORIDA SPECIAL* (West Coast) — Pullman and 
reserved-seat de luxe coach service to Central, 
South and West Coast Florida. 
FLORIDA SPECIAL* (Boston-Washington Section) 
hrough Pullmans to all Florida. Also coaches 
from Boston. All Pullman, Washington south. 
THE MIAMIAN*— All Pullman to all EastCoast re- 
sorts. ‘‘Forenoon arrivals’’ — Miami 12 :50 P.M. 
* Feature the only Recreation-Entertainment 
cars in the world (music, games, hostess). 
THE CHAMPION—All-coach streamliner. Re- 
served reclining seats, dressing rooms, tavern- 
lounge cars. New York-Miami 25 hours. 
VACATIONER— Diesel-powered super de_ luxe 
all-coach train. Service similar to The Cham- 
pion. New York-Miami 25'/; hours. 
HAVANA SPECIAL — Latest departures, earliest 
arrivals throughout Florida. ‘‘Saves a full 
business day:’ Pullmans and coaches. 
PALMETTO LIMITED—Through Pullmans to 
Carolina and Georgia resorts. Coaches. 
Service to all Florida East Coast points operated 
in connection with Florida East Coast Railway. 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW — Specify Coast Line 
trains when securing tickets. Consult local 
ticket agents. Offices in principal cities. 
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Effects of Installment Brakes: 
Search for New. Financing Fields 


What will happen to installment selling 
in 1942? 

In 1940, this business activity amounted 
to more than $5,000,000,000, official fig- 
ures show. In 1941, it is estimated that 
the total was more nearly $6,000,000,000. 
In 1942, there will be practically no sales 
of new automobiles to be financed, far few- 


| er sales of refrigerators, washing machines, 


radios and so on. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment’s restrictions on credit are now in 
full effect. 

What this combination of changes means 


| to finance companies is reflected in a thor- 


oughgoing overhauling of their operating 
plans. Some are going into the small-loan 
business, more lucrative, more risky, more 
expensive to conduct. Some are turning to 
commercial loans to Class B business risks. 
Some are “factoring,” or discounting ac- 
counts receivable of retail and other under- 
capitalized businesses. Some, probably the 
majority, are seeking new fields that will 
return the 8 to 17 per cent interest on in- 
vestment which they enjoyed in the past 
few years. 

And some, probably a few, may go out 
of business altogether. 

The latter promise to come from the 
ranks of smaller companies. Among the 
score or fewer dominant concerns, credit 
restrictions and shortages of familiar sales 
to be financed are reported to be causing 
little worry. Some big companies actually 
co-operated with Federal Reserve officials 
in framing credit curbs last September. 
These companies thought such curbs salu- 
tary, even then had their plans formu- 
lated for substitute business. 

Reportedly, they are entering other 
broad fields. These include commercial 
loans to business and occasionally to mu- 
nicipal governments for short terms at low 
interest rates. They cover equipment loans 
for machinery and other capital spendings 
of producing companies. They include 
loans on commodities in warehouses. There 
is demand for money for these purposes, 
and such loans do not come within the 
scope of the Government’s credit restric- 
tions. Profits on such transactions, how- 
ever, are considerably smaller than those 
from financing sales of automobiles, re- 
frigerators, furniture and other family 
conveniences. 

Many of the smaller concerns have not 
yet adopted new methods and are now 
engaged in studying profit possibilities 
with the intent of making quick changes 
in the near future. Those possibilities in- 
clude: 


36 


Personal small-loan financing. Sud 
loans generally are limited to $300, retun 
interest at from 3 to 314 per cent monthly, 
entail high operating expense, and, be 
cause of the low financial standing of bor 
rowers, are rated high risks. Profits ar 
reported surprisingly low in this field. 

Discounting accounts receivable. Thi 
activity generally is limited to retail firm 
with small capital and big sales turnover 
larger concerns generally can get bank 
credit. The idea under study involves aly 
the collection of the accounts by the f 
nance companies discounting them. The 
discount rate generally is high and store 
extending credit are likely to be la 
under such an arrangement, knowing the 
finance companies and not themselves wil 
take bad debt losses. Still, it is believed 
profit can be made in this field. 

General financing, such as the bigger 
companies are doing. Although this field 
is limited by the companies’ relativel 
small capital and ability to borrow (at a 
low as 1 per cent interest annually) it is 
regarded as the safest for smaller concerns 
It is also regarded as the least profitable 
But chances are that many smaller con- 
panies will enter it, contenting themselve 
with lean profits while they keep their or 
ganizations intact. 

Many thousands of commercial banks 
engaged in the small-loan business likewis 
must revamp their plans somewhat. h 
1940, latest year for which official figure 
may be had, commercial banks _loanei 
$1,140,000,000 in installment loans involv- 
ing more than 4,600,000 individual trans 
actions. Less than 14 per cent of all in 
sured commercial banks were not extent: 
ing installment loans. This business doubt- 
less will be shrunk greatly during 194%, 
but Government demands for money 
promise to take up the slack, although a 
less profit. 

As to non-banking finance companie 
Federal Reserve Board studies show thal 
installment credit extended by automo 
bile dealers, furniture stores, department 
stores and others amounted to $3,981,000; 
000 in 1940 in an estimated 19,000,000 in- 
dividual transactions. It is estimated that 
about 40 per cent of the total retail it- 
stallment paper in 1940 was sold to sale 
finance companies, including $1,200,000; 
000 in automobile paper and $400,000,000 
in non-automobile paper. 

Most of this business promises 1 
disappear in 1942. Its replacement § 
now being sought feverishly by the smaller 
finance concerns. 
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421 Chestnut Street 





Organized 1803 





December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 
Cash and due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
State, County and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities . 


Loans and Discounts . 
Bank Buildings 


Accrued Interest Receivable . 


Customers Liability Account of Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . ‘ 
Surplus and Net Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies — 
Dividend (Payable January 2, 1942) 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest 
Unearned Discount . 
Acceptances 
Deposits 


. $304,524,666.90 
221,215,634.38 
19,124,826.49 
41,655,047.06 
91,630,773.80 
2,725,000.00 
1,636,692.85 
1,834,471.58 
$684,347,113.06 





. $ 14,000,000.00 
32,295,271.62 
3,299,082.76 
875,000.00 
1,015,878.42 
184,102.26 
2,945,217.66 
629,732,560.34 
$684,347,113.06 
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Supply Sources. Development of new fields in Latin 

America for materials now brought from 
the Far East is likely to be quickened by war. Department of 
Agriculture has made preliminary surveys, is now prepared 
to go ahead at a faster clip with funds available from the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Endangered by the Pa- 
cific war are supplies of rubber, copra, kapok, quinine, and 
many fibers and spices. Most of these commodities either can 
be obtained in Latin America or substitutes developed. For 
example, kapok for life preservers is produced on a small 
scale in Brazil, Ecuador and the Dominican Republic; cin- 
chona trees, source of quinine, grow wild in the Andes; ma- 
nila hemp is being grown in Panama. Expanded output will 
be required for each commodity, however. 


RUBBER: Wild rubber, growing from Southern Mexico to 
Northern Bolivia, is being viewed as an emergency source 
of supply. Best source is the Amazon basin, which ordi- 
narily yields from 16,000 to 20,000 tons of rubber a year. 
Officials in Washington are convinced this yield can be 
increased at least fivefold with a sufficient price induce- 
ment, probably 25 or 30 cents a pound. 


OILS: Brazil is viewed as a potentially important supplier of 
vegetable oils. Now producing only cottonseed and castor 
oil in important quantity, Brazil nevertheless can be de- 
veloped into a source of supply for many oils obtained 
from the Far East. Most promising is the babassu palm 
tree, which yields a nut oil that can substitute for coconut 
oil, an essential for soap. Ninety per cent of the country’s 
babassu yield now remains unharvested. Principal needs 
are for capital and labor. Babassu exploitation is viewed 
as one means of reducing Brazil’s dependence on coffee. 


COTTON: Cessation of trade with Japan complicates prob- 
lems of Latin-American cotton producers, principally 
Brazil, Peru and Venezuela. Hardest hit is Peru, whose 
cotton crop has been taken by Japan in recent years. Still, 
Peru acted with neighboring governments to freeze 
Japanese credits. 








The Palacio Itamariti in Rio de Janeiro 
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War-Stimulated Hunt for New Sources of Supply 
. .. Growing Need for U.S. Manufactured Goods 





TEXTILES: Brazil’s cotton problems will be alleviated some- 
what by increasing demand for cotton cloth. Japan no 
longer will be able to supply the South American market; 
U.S. mills are working overtime on domestic orders. Cir- 
cumstances thus improve prospects for Brazil’s growing 
textile industry, and Sao Paulo mills are operating at 
capacity. 


Shortages of industrial materials and manufactured goods 

continue to be a problem. A Colombian plastics 
factory has closed down for lack of chemicals; Uruguay is 
crying for building materials; Chile wants metal products; 
Argentina has removed import restrictions on electrical ap- 
pliances, earthenware, buttons, cotton and silk textiles and 
yarns, and toys. 


REMEDIES: Solutions for supply problems are scheduled for 
detailed discussion at the Rio de Janeiro conference. One 
plan is for Latin-American governments to issue certifi- 
cates of necessity for imports, which will be submitted to 
the U.S. Board of Economic Warfare for action on export 
licenses. Meanwhile, Brazil is awaiting shipment of loco- 
motives, freight cars and steel rails to continue building a 
railroad from Rio to La Paz, Bolivia, and Argentina has 
been assigned cargo space for coal. 


MARKETS: Few South American countries now suffer for lack 
of markets caused by war. Slack has been taken up by 
Britain and the United States. Chile, Peru and Bolivia 
have no trouble selling metals; Venezuela and Colombia 
can dispose of oil; Argentina and Uruguay are finding out- 
lets for meat and wool. Argentine cheese is finding a new 
market in the United States, replacing Italian cheese. 
Sugar and coffee buying is substantial. 


SHIPPING: Seizure of Axis and neutral vessels tied up in 
South American ports is increasing. This is made more 
certain by the necessity of shifting U.S. ships to Pacific 
routes, and hemisphere needs for cargo space. Available 
are some 546,000 torts, some of which already has been 
requisitioned. Argentina has purchased 16 Italian ships; 
Brazil has taken 8 from the same country and Colombia 2. 


Economic warfare is spreading fast in Latin America. 

Latest U.S. success is the temporary 
grounding of the Condor air line in Brazil and Argentina, and 
the LATI transatlantic line of Italy. The grounding was 
saused by refusal of American firms to deliver oil and gas- 
oline to the Nazi lines. U.S. air lines are preparing to take 
over. Axis airways on the West Coast of South America 
already have been eliminated. 


DEFENSE MOVES: U.S. insistence on use of Latin-American 
bases for hemisphere defense is expected to be strong at 
Rio de Janeiro. Uruguay’s proposal to throw open all bases 
for mutual defense will be revived. Argentina and Chile 
also are considering fortifying the Straits of Magellan; 
would need U.S. materials to do the job. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Challenge to Congress 

Sir:—Now that we are involved in a 
war, the Congress will call upon hundreds 
of thousands of us for physical courage and 
upon the rest of us for moral courage; all 
must make sacrifices. Total of $150,000,- 
000,000 is mentioned as the cost of victory, 
and that is not great compared to the prob- 
able loss of life. 

May we not call upon the Congress to 
assume a more courageous attitude? May 
we not demand a halt to the polities which 
prevents reduction of nondefense expenses 
and which permits class legislation in labor 
disputes and in the levying of taxes? 

It is unthinkable that we can win the 
war unless we can find faith in our leaders. 
We are not yet a united nation, and the 
Congress must make many changes in its 
attitude before we of the rank and file can 
find it possible to lay aside our doubts. 

) Ellenburg Depot, N.Y. = Frep C. Apans 
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The Right to Work 

Sir:—There is a basic right prior to the 
right to strike. It is the right to work, and 
it is as fundamental as free speech and 
freedom to worship. 

In calling a strike a labor union is not 
satisfied merely to prevent its members 
fom working. It also denies, or tries to 
deny, all others the right to work. 

In many cases the unions deny the 
tight of freeborn American citizens to a 
job unless they pay tribute in the form of 
an initiation fee and agree to join the 
union ranks. 

F. L. W. MacDonatp 
8an Francisco, Calif. 


* % * 


A Question for Union Leaders 


Sir:—The evident desire on the part of 
union leaders to participate in the man- 
agement of business enterprises raises this 
question: Are the leaders willing to share 
in the risks of that business? 

With the money that is now raised and 
spent in conducting strikes, labor union 
leaders could start their own business en- 
lerprises throughout the nation and run 
thm on their own plans, sharing the pro- 
teeds with the members of their unions in 
aly manner they saw fit. 

They would then have in their own 
hands the ills of which they now complain. 
kefferson City, Mo. Rosert C. Barnetr 
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To Our Most 
Important Client 


MERICAN BUSINESS— 


most important client of The 


Established 1812 


National City Bank of New York, can use our 27- 
year accumulation of practical experience in the 
Latin-American field. Our 42 branches “south of 
the border’’—the first established in Buenos Aires 
in 1914—are thoroughly familiar with local bank- 
ing and industrial conditions. They are prepared to 
help AMERICAN Business bridge the differences of 
race and language, and to interpret complicated 


banking laws, exchange and customs regulations. 


At our Head Office a special group of National 
City officials with many years of experience in the 
field, is exclusively engaged in handling Latin- 
American relationships for AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
You are invited to call upon them for consultation 


and guidance. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 


70 Branches in Greater New York 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 














ARGENTINA CHILE Caibarien Mexico REPUBLIC OF 
Buenos Aires Santiago Cardenas Mexico City a 
5 > 0 . y ANAMA 
Sub-branches Valparaiso Manzanillo : 
Flores c Matanzas ia Panama 
Plaza Once _ oy Santiago Lis Colon 
. ogota ¥ 
Rosario cementite Dominican ima 
Braziv Medellin re 2 
Rio de Janeiro c awe ‘ rujillo ny Ico UruGuay 
Pernambuco UBA arahona San Juan : 
Santos (Agy.) Havana La Vega Arecibo Mentovides 
San Pack Sub-branches Puerto Plata ; 
Sao Paulo 4 . > Bayamon 
Cuatro San Pedro de Car 
Cana. ZONE Caminos Macoris aguas Vv 
Balboa Galiano Santiago de los Mayaguez ee 
Cristobal La Lonja Caballeros Ponce Caracas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 


important city of the world 
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N OF THE TASKS AND PROBLEMS 


ULL DISCUSSIO 
~~ THE BASIS OF — 


OF THE HOME FRONT IS 
THE NEW YORK SUN’S 
“VOICE OF BUSINESS” 


EDITION ON WEDNESDAY, JAN. 7, 1942 


In this edition will be found a complete presentation by experts of what 
we face in the matter of work, wages, taxes, prices, savings and sacrifices. The 


questions are put—the answers are given by contributors such as: 


Fred I. Kent Roswell Magill 
Merle Thorpe David Lawrence 
Benjamin M. Anderson Neil Carothers 


Melvin T. Copeland 


In addition to the special, exclusive articles by these authorities—there will 
be writings on the particular major industries and the edition will be illus- 


trated by more than fifty photographs and charts. 


USE CONVENIENT ORDER FORM BELOW TO GET YOUR COPY 
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taining the 1942 “VOICE OF BUSINESS section to this address: 
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hat you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


ns a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 








YOU CANNOT avoid reporting in your 
ncome tax return amounts recovered on 
bad debts if you previously had charged 
he sums off, even though the deduction 
resulted in no tax saving. A federal circuit 
ourt makes this decision. 


* * = 


YOU CAN issue honest statements of 
pinion regarding commercial products 
ithout risking Federal Trade Commission 
action if you are not actively engaged in 
producing or marketing the products. This 
opinion by a federal circut court limits 
Federal Trade Commission power over al- 
leged “false and misleading” statements. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT safely ignore a priority 
ruling of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. OPM recently has suspended opera- 
tions of six firms which violated priority 
orders and two of the firms were ordered 
to yield their stocks of raw silk. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT proceed independently 


fio develop new oil or natural gas proper- 


ties. OPM has issued a conservation or- 
der subjecting oil and gas developments 
to specific authorization. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain priority assistance to 
complete a privately financed housing 
project that may not qualify as defense 
housing if the home was begun by Oct. 9. 
Materials needed to complete the struc- 
ture will receive an A-10 rating. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT charge more for leather 
than the highest price received between 
November 6 and December 6, under a ceil- 


ing order issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 
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YOU CANNOT import strategic metals, 
such as cadmium, chromium, copper, etc., 
without written authorization from the 
Director of Priorities. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT accept price conces- 
sions from suppliers without violating the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The Federal Trade 
Commission has ordered one retail firm to 
cease accepting price concessions unless 
they are justified by differences in cost of 
manufacture, sale or delivery. 


* tt * 


YOU CAN report the annual increment 
on U.S. Savings Bonds as income received 
in the taxable year, instead of waiting un- 
til you cash the bond. The Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau permits this choice. 


* 


YOU CANNOT sell cotton grey goods 
for export at prices above ceilings estab- 
lished for the domestic market. In the 
latest revision of cotton goods ceilings, the 
exemption of export sales was eliminated. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT expect to justify a price 
increase by insisting upon retaining the 
same profit margin. Price Administrator 
Henderson refused to recognize mainte- 
nance of earnings as a justifiable reason for 
raising manufacturers’ cigarette prices. 


*% * * 


YOU CANNOT, according to one State 
court decision, limit an employe to suing 
you for only his own back wages under 
the Wage and Hour Law. The law, the 
Tennessee Supreme Court holds, permits 
an employe to include all similarly situated 
employes in his action. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps prevent a labor or- 
ganization from filing charges against you 
under the Wagner Act if you can establish 
that the union has no direct connection 
with your employes. A federal circuit court 
holds unions must be capable of acting as 
bargaining agent for employes. 


YOU CAN safely proceed in preparing 
to fill a Government contract under a let- 
ter of intent from a defense agency. The 
Comptroller General rules that letters of in- 
tent are binding if appropriations are avail- 
able to meet costs of the proposed contract. 


4] 


Palm Springs 
and the 
California 
Sun Festival 


@ Throughout the winter season, 
Santa Fe swift trains provide ex- 
cellent service to the sunny desert 
ranches, resorts, and communities 


Min central Arizona and southern 


California. 


The famous Santa Fe Chief car- 
ries a through daily streamlined 
Pullman between Chicago, Kansas 
City, and Phoenix, Wickenburg, 
and Castle Hot Springs in Ari- 
zona's Valley of the Sun. 


The Super Chief, the Chief, and 
other fine Santa Fe transcontinen- 
tal trains, provide excellent service 
to San Bernardino, California, for 
Palm Springs and Arrowhead 
Springs, and to the colorful all- 
winter Sun Festival in southern 
California. 


@ For details, just consult any rail- 
road ticket office or travel bureau. 


T. B. Galiaher 
Passenger Trafic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1024 Railway Exchange 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Lie wa the Copra 


Welcome, Nineteen Fortitude! 
By Our Own New Year Oracle 


Well, here we are well into 1942 already. According to Hit- 
ler’s prophecies the war has been over for a year. According to 
Churchill’s forecast, the war won’t begin in earnest until next 
year. Personally, we will take Churchill for our prophet. 

As a matter of fact, we will take Churchill, period. 

Six weeks ago all that 1942 meant to us was an impending 
congressional election, and that not due until November. It 
meant the first year for some time with but a single Thanks- 
giving. It meant the 450th anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, a native of what is now 
an obscure province of Germany. Add ’em all together, and 
1942 didn’t look like anything worth sitting up for on Dec. 31, 
1941. 

Then the Japanese came to Hawaii and Churchill came to 
Washington, and now 1942 takes on considerable significance. 
It is to be the year in which we will do all the things we left 
undone in 1938, 1939, 1940 and 1941, so that next year will 
be 1943 A.D. and not 2601, according to the Japanese calen- 
dar. And it is important that we have a 1943, so we can have 
it followed by a 1944. We have to have a 194+ so we can have 
another presidential election. 

We are speaking academically, of course. The foregoing is 
not to be taken as a firm stand against the Fourth Term. 

Which reminds us of what we said a couple of hundred words 
ago: We'll take Churchill. 

Doubting that Franklin D. Roosevelt will accept a fourth 
term, and sincere in the conviction that Henry A. Wallace is 
so much the best Vice President we have ever had that he 
ought to be retained in that office, we believe Winston Churchill 
to be the obvious President-elect in 19+. 

Some perfectionists will raise the objection that Churchill 
is only half American, but we are convinced that the United 
States and the United Kingdom are already so nearly merged 
that by 1944 Union Now will be an accomplished fact. In 
place of The United States and The United Kingdom the merger 
simply will be called The United. As Prime Minister and Presi- 
dent, Churchill will spend his American half in Washington, 
his British half in London, six months for each. 

Whether we should exchange legislators on a semiannual basis 
is an incidental problem which can be decided in its own good 
time. Of course having the House of Peers in Washington for 
six months would be a boon to the capital’s hostesses. Perhaps 
the better plan, by which everybody could benefit, would be 
for the British to send their Parliament half way to the United 
States and we would send our Congress half way to England— 
and let ’em stay there, rocking gently to and fro. 

What more could anybody ask—including the Congressmen, 
whose chief ambition, once elected, seems to be to get on a 
ship at Government expense anyhow, just to go somewhere. 
Representative government would be maintained—if no better 
than before, then at least as good. The Capitol and the House 
and Senate Office Buildings could be taken over by Govern- 
ment bureaus and agencies now occupying hotels and apart- 
ments, thus solving the housing shortage. 

At this juncture we can hear some literal-minded reader de- 
nounce us for holding Congress in contempt. That isn’t true. 
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FORTY ONE —_ ON YoupR, MARK Why, some of our best 
friends are Congress. 
men! We are really very 
fond of Congressmen, 
some of ’em, as individ. 
uals, even if, taken in 
the mass, they—well, 
you know! 





When a certain Sen- 
ator from beyond the Alleghenies got up before the microphone 
and declared .that, on the strength of his voting record against 
fortifying Guam, against conscription, against the 1940 naval 
program and like legislation, he was going to vote for his 
opponent next November, we confess we got so excited we 
woke right up. 

And how we do admire the Congressmen who, six weeks ago, 
were denouncing war as barbarism to which the United States 
would never descend, and who today are demanding that the 
“bamboo-and-paper” cities of Tokyo and Yokohama be bombed 
into ashes! If these suddenly bloodthirsty boys hadn’t voted 
against giving the United States the military protection com- 
mensurate with our wealth and vulnerability there probably 
would have been no Manila or Wake or Pearl Harbor to 
avenge—and nothing to 
avenge them with isa 
matter for congressional 
soul-searching, not con 
gressional investigation 
of the War and Navy 
Departments. 

We who were war 
mongers and stooges for 
(a) the munitions industry and (b) the British propagandists 
two months ago can be pardoned momentary indulgence in 
an I-told-vou-so. It’s the only fun we can extract from the 
situation, and pretty flat, at that. 

We are interrupted at this point by the office military expert 
who suggests that this department is craning its neck looking 
at the past and the future, whereas the obvious job concer 
the present. The o.m.e.’s suggestion is that we get along with 
1942, and proposes we could do worse than throw the weight 
of our support to consolidation of the anti-Axis forces under 
unified command. From past performances, he proposes that 
the Allied navies be put in the charge of a Dutch admiral, and 
the Allied armies under a Chinese general, with a Russian staf 

He may have something there, but we are just old-fashioned 
enough to believe that one good American fighting ma 
is the match for any 
other fighters, provided 
he is given the imple 
ments to fight with. We 
submit as evidence the 
story of Wake Island. 
and rest our case 
Messrs. Lewis and Greet 
please note. 


Fortv-TWO —-- GET SET / 





Fortv- THREE Go/ 
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Joseph C. Baldwin, member of the 
New York Republican delegation in the 
House, returned from England convinced 
that there is no wartime labor problem in 
that country, and impressed with the part 
women are playing in industry. In de- 
scribing his recent visit, he tells of seeing 
women riveters at work with their children 
by their sides and seeing other women, in- 


r best duding the Prime Minister’s daughter, 
gress B |oading antiaircraft guns. 
y very * * * 
ssmen, Harry S. Truman, chairman of the 
divid- B Senate Defense Investigating Committee, 
sen iB would like to have his committee’s name 
—well, brought up to date. “Defense investigat- 
ing,” he says, “is only part of the picture 
1 Sen B now that we’re in the war. We are spend- 
phone ing for war—and_ victory—now.” 
igainst * & 
naval Baird Snyder, in leaving the Wage 
his § and Hour Administration for the Federal 
ed we B Works Agency, becomes right-hand man 
to Brig. Gen. Philip Fleming for the third 
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time. Soon after Mr. Snyder joined the 
staff of the old Resettlement Administra- 
tion in 1936, General Fleming made him 
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—Harris & Ewing 


SUMNER WELLES 


y expert 
- looking 
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the agency’s chief engineer. When General 
Fleming took over as Wage and Hour 


- head, he brought Mr. Snyder along as 
e weigil deputy administrator. Both practical men, 
under a they began their teamwork by taking 
yses that 


sme of the fancy plumbing out of Re- 
sttlement housing plans. 


un * * 
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he visits Rio de Janeiro as one of the U.S. 
delegates to the forthcoming Pan-Ameri- 
tan conference. As president of the 
Export-Import Bank he has spent much 
lime in Rio during the past few years. 
* * * 

Melvin J. Maas, Minnesota Congress- 
man who is also a flying colonel in the 
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U.S. Marine Corps reserves, has offered 
to report for active duty whenever the 
high command says the word. He has been 
asked to remain on the job in Washington 


as minority leader of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee while important de- 
fense measures are going through. 

* 


Frank J. McSherry, just named 
deputy director for labor supply and train- 
ing in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, is an old hand at liaison work be- 
tween the Army and industry. Lieut. Col. 
McSherry, educated as an engineer, has 
spent most of his 25 years as an officer in 
working on industrial training 
For the last year and a half he has been 
on loan jointly to the OPM and the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

Guy F. ‘Atti: veteran — official, 
thinks he made record in 
1941. His name, as chief disbursing offi- 
cer, was signed to approximately 66,000,- 
000 Government checks. An entire 
of the Annex at Washington is 
filled with his check-writing and facsimile- 
signing machinery. 


programs. 


some sort of 


floor 
Treasury 


Sumner Welles, the Under 
of State and that department’s foremost 
authority on Latin-American affairs, is 
taking with him to the South American 
conference two persons highly essential to 
his working routine: his efficient, non- 
communicative secretary, Miss Anna 
Clarkson, and his English valet who makes 
certain that the Under Secretary is always 
impeccably attired. Mr. Welles, from years 
of work in South American 
speaks Spanish like a native, knows their 
diplomats intimately, entertains them 
often at his Oxon Hill, Maryland, estate. 
One of his principal hobbies is getting his 
fingers into the soil of his garden. 


Secretary 


embassies, 


Stephen T. Early, press secretary for 
President Roosevelt, would like to get in- 
to a more active spot for the war, but 
every time he thinks up a possible assign- 
ment that would take him closer to the 
firing line Mr. Roosevelt turns down his 
proposal. Mr. Early is a tall, husky, for- 
mer newspaperman and was in a machine 
gun unit in the first World War. 

Shih-ming Chu, major general in the 
Chinese Army and one of General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s right-hand men in Washing- 
ton, drives his own car to and from the 
conferences that keep him busy every day. 
General Chu is consulted by the top men 
in the United States Army American- 
Chinese military problems in China. 


on 
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WHAT EMPLOYERS 
SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT LOAN COSTS 


O YOU KNOW how much it actually costs 
your employes to borrow from a family 
finance company? Many executives believe the 
charges to be far higher than they actually are. 
Suppose one of your men suddenly needs $50 
to meet an emergency. He tells Household 
Finance about his problem and gets the money 
in a quick, private transaction. No endorsers 
or guarantors are required. 


$50 loan costs $4.48 
The borrower chooses, from a variety of pay- 
ment plans, the one which best fits his own 
income and situation. He may, for instance, 
choose to repay his $50 loan in six monthly 
instalments of $9.08 each—a total of $54.48. 
In that case, the total cost of his $50 loan is 
only $4.48. This charge includes everything. 
There is nothing more to pay. A $100 loan, re- 
paid in six monthly instalments of $18.15 each, 
a total of $108.90, costs just $8.90. 


How cost may be reduced 

When an employe borrows at Household Fi- 
nance, he pays charges only on his monthly 
balance, not on the original amount of the loan. 
The sooner a loan is repaid, the less it costs. If 
a borrower should receive a bonus and wish to 
repay part or all of his loan ahead of schedule, 
he may do so at any time. The charges are re- 
duced in exact proportion to the extent of the 
prepayment. 

The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. Payments include all charges. Charges 
are made at the rate of 244% per month (less 
in many territories on larger loans). Household’s 
charges are below the maximum rates author- 
ized by the Small Loan Laws of most states. 

Last year Household Finance made over 
800,000 loans to workers in all branches of 
industry. These loans helped troubled families 
to pay medical expenses, keep insurance in 
force, clean up old debts and maintain living 
standards. 

We would like to send you more information 
about Household Finance service without obli- 
gation. Please use the coupon. 























| WHAT BORROWER GETS i 
WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY | 
6 12 15 18 
: pbaymts | paymts | paymts| paymts | paymts © 
'$ 20 $ 10.38 |S 3.63 |$ 1.95 
i 50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 18.15 9.75 |$ 8.08 |$ 6.97 
150 77.82 | 27.23 14.62 12.11 10.45 
200 103.77 36.31 19.50 16.15 13.93 
250 129.71 45.39 | 24.37 20.19 17.42 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 24.23 20.90 § 




















Above payments include charges of 24% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
or poration 


ESTABLISHED 1678 





Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family fi organ- 
izations, with 305 branches in 203 cities 
‘Sse eee SS SS SSS SS SSS ES eee ee ee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-A 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners — without obligation. 
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Britain as War Strategy Center . . . No Merging 
Of Allied Forces . . . Shakeup in Civilian Agencies? 


The Vice President, Henry Wallace, 
is suggesting important changes in the 
setup of the agencies that now are 
handling the civilian end of this coun- 
try’s war effort. Present overlapping 
and duplication is a major cause of 
slow motion in translating dollars into 
war equipment. 


x & & 


The President is insisting that the 
Army procurement officials show 
more speed in letting contracts and in 
showing results. On the record to date 
the White House is willing to listen to 
arguments that procurement should 
be taken from the Army and lodged 
in a civilian ministry of supply as in 
England. 


xk * 


Winston Churchill, like nearly all 
other British visitors to this country, 
was amazed at the smallness of the 
figures revealing this country’s actual 
arms output, as contrasted with its 
potential output. Britain, with only a 
small fraction of our industrial ca- 
pacity, is turning out more real arms 
than this country. 


xk * 


Isolationists in Congress now are con- 
centrating their attack on the Ad- 
ministration on the ground of insuffi- 
cient preparedness for war. The White 
House is ready to point out, if necessity 
arises, some of the votes by which 
isolationists opposed developments 
that would have made this country 
stronger. 


2n fs 


There is no suggestion in strategy 
conferences here that American troops 
or American naval units should be 
asked to serve directly under British 
officers or vice versa. The question 
concerns only which nation’s officers 
should shape over-all policy in which 
areas. 


x * 


Under way is an inside debate over 
whether the United States and Britain 
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decided wisely when they concen- 
trated equipment in North Africa at 
the expense of the Singapore and 
Philippine areas. 


* & @ 


One of the reasons why this country 
moved so slowly in building up rub- 
ber supplies was that the British and 
Dutch monopoly limited the amount 
to be sold in fear that excessive stocks 
in the United States might break the 
price if the war ended. 


xk * 


Britain’s Churchill is suggesting that 
Britain should become the strategy 
center of war planning while the 
United States becomes the center of 
production and of industrial planning. 


= = @ 


Some very high officials are of the 
opinion that losses in the Philippines 
and Hawaii, while severe, were worth 
the price in arousing the United States 
to an understanding of its weakness. 


xk * 


Sweden is suspected of being a leak in 
the blockade of Nazi Germany. Swed- 
ish newsprint is said to be flowing to 
pro-Nazi papers in Latin America and 
the Swedish metal industry is believed 
to be getting its lead supplies from 
Mexico and Chile. 


x kk 


High State Department officials are 
somewhat upset by public reaction to 
the speed with which they acted to 
satisfy the Vichy Government of 
France and to oppose the de Gaulle 
Free French forces which took over 
the two little French islands near 
Newfoundland. The official explana- 
tion now is that action was forced 
by the agreement with other nations 
of this hemisphere not to permit terri- 
torial changes without consultation. 


x *k * 


The reason why American Flying 
Fortresses concentrated in the Philip- 
pines were not used against Japan 


was that these ships were largely 
caught on the ground and did not 
get a chance to see service. 


x *k * 


Shifts made by President Roosevelt 
in the top leadership of the Navy are 
not quieting inside criticism of many 
high officers who are in charge of 
American armed forces. Often during 
peacetime officials are chosen for their 
ability to sell Congressmen on the 
need for higher appropriations rather 
than on their ability to lead in battle. 


xk * 


Dutch forces in the Far East bought 
and paid for the American planes 
that they are using so effectively 
against the Japanese. 


x * * 


Diplomats expect the forthcoming 
Pan-American conference to be a 
hard-trading affair. The United States 
wants many defense concessions, such 
as use of bases and alien control, 
while all Latin-American nations want 
materials scarce in the U.S., such as 
steel products and rubber. Trades are 
likely to be realistic. 


x k * 


Industrial managers, worried over 
Leon Henderson’s price policies, want 
a statement of principles. Reason: Mr. 
Henderson told a tobacco company 
that a price increase to maintain earn- 
ings was not justified, that increases 
should be allowed only when losses 
threaten. 


xk kk & 


Department of Agriculture chemists 
are seeking practical ways for making 
rubber substitutes from farm products 
which aren’t in the least like rubber 
and which are plentiful enough to 
make the effort worthwhile. It’s chem 
ically possible to make rubberlike sub 

stances from grain hulls, pine chips 
and sugarcane waste. The researc 
men are keeping quiet about thet 

present effort, but are said to be hop 
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